


Success story: 


What makes this new push-button phone 
so popular with Connecticut businessmen? 


It’s been overwhelming—the way local 
businessmen have welcomed the Call Direc- 
tor. In fact, orders have come in about six 
times faster than we anticipated! 

But there’s really no mystery about the 
unprecedented popularity of this revolution- 
ary push-button office telephone. Business- 
men have found it to be the most advanced 
and flexible phone ever offered them. The 
Call Director is ideal for busy executives, 
for secretaries or clerks—for anyone in 
business who makes or takes a lot of calls. 


The push of a button can give fast, easy 
handling for outside and inter-office calls 
.. . “add on” other office extensions to in- 
coming calls . . . set up conference calls 
which permit telephone conversations among 
several people at the same time. 

There are dozens of other valuable fea- 
tures which can help improve your own com- 
munications. Get all the facts about the Call 
Director, without obligation, by calling our 
business office. A representative will visit 
you at your convenience. 
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ROUND-THE-CLOCK PROTECTION 


Aw Company Can Benefit From the Travel Accident Plan Sponsored 


The MAC Plan provides around-the-clock in- 
surance protection for each and every employee of 
your firm while he is on a business trip away from 
his city of assignment or residence. 


It provides high limit coverage for the special 
hazards of business travel, supplementing the usual 
Group insurance programs. 


It establishes definite insurance benefits at a 
known cost, avoiding the necessity of embarrassing 


“charity decisions’ in the event of death or serious - 


accident. 


The coverage is world-wide. The benefits apply to 


* *" by the MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION OF CONNECTICUT 


a business trip accident anywhere—regardless of 
the trip’s length. 


It includes coverage for almost all forms of air 
travel—in fact travel in just about everything 
that flies, rolls, or floats. 


In the competitive personnel market, the Plan will 
help you to acquire and hold executive-caliber 
employees. 


It utilizes the mass purchasing power of partici- 
pating member companies to provide broad bene- 
fits at low cost. 


We will be happy to furnish your firm with complete details. No obligation, of course. 
We are as near to you as your telephone. 


31 Lewis Street 
Hartford 


41 E. 424 Street 
New York 
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These Men Know 


INDUSTRIAL CLEANING 


fand Fewer Brushing) 


“Larry” Welch 


... got his start in the Fuller Brush factory, 
as a salesman made the janitor’s problems 
his problems, now consults constantly with 
Fuller engineers devising improved clean- 
ing aids. His knowledge benefits industry 
in northern and eastern Connecticut. He 
can be reached at Hartford, 


JAckson 2-2141. 


“Line” Strom 


... is another factory-trained Connecticut 
boy whose experience with industrial 
housekeeping is a big boon to building 
maintenance men in southern and western 
Connecticut. He works out of Milford and 
his phone is TRinity 4-8236. 

For time and money saving ideas 


call these men today. 


THE FULLER BRUSH CO. Industrial Products Division 


3616 FULLER PARK, EAST HARTFORD 8, CONN. 
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NEW HAVEN: UNiversity 5-6103 @ 
After hours:New Haven HObart 7-2533 for Coal, HObart 7-0766 for Oil 


BRIDGEPORT: EDison 3-3123 





When A Man Is Right 


@ LESS than a decade ago you couldn’t have found 
very many people knowledgeable in the political 
affairs of this country who would have wagered a 
nickel that the untrammeled license of labor union 
power would be so much as limited by the USS. 
Congress. 


Yet in 1947 a lone man, Senator Robert A. Taft, 
decided to stand up against the political winds of a 
generation and at least start the process of setting the 
balance of power aright. It may have cost Mr. Taft 
the Presidency of the United States, but he won out 
over the veto of the then President, over the deter- 
mined and brutal efforts of organized labor to elimi- 
nate him from the political scene and in the end 
gained for himself the respect of his country. 


As short a time as a few weeks ago the political 
experts of Washington were predicting that in the 
labor legislation field the Congress would, at the 
most, pass no more than the mildest sort of a law to 
curb the power of union bosses. Because a national 
election is in the offing, there was doubt even that 
there would be any bill at all. 


This prediction was not based on any lack of 
desire by the people of the country for a strong labor 
bill. It rested on a belief that organized union power 
was so strong politically that few Congressmen would 
have the courage to stand against it. There was, after 
all, the “lesson” of the last Congressional election in 
which the unions seemed to have overwhelming suc- 
cess at electing their friends, defeating their enemies. 


Then the President of the United States told the 
country a few hard and honest truths. Mr. Eisenhower 
recited some of the history of union blackmail, ex- 
tortion and embezzlement. These things, to be sure, 
were already known to the people through the work 
of such investigators as the McClellan Committee, 
but the President called these practices by their right 
names and said: “I want them stopped.” 


*An editorial reprinted from the Wall Street Journal by permission of the 
publishers. 


Even so, the union bosses and their friends struck 
back confidently in their accustomed manner. The 
Speaker of the House of Representatives spoke back 
to rally the House of Representatives. The presi- 
dent of the A.F.L.-C.I.O. spoke back to arouse the 
rank-and-file of labor with the old, and long-successful 
cry, that labor was being crucified. The spokesmen for 
the unions prowled the corridors of the Capitol threat- 
ening reprisals against any Congressman who voted 
for the law asked by the President. And James R. 
Hoffa, with bold candor, said of the Congress: “To 
hell with them.” 


Yet the House of Representatives did perform 
the politically impossible. By a vote of 303 to 125 
the House rejected Mr. Meany’s useless bill and Mr. 
Rayburn’s inadequate bill to accept the bill that the 
union bosses had fought hardest of all. 


Now it is obvious, both in the case of Mr. Taft and 
of Mr. Eisenhower, what can be done by a man in 
public life who is willing to throw his whole weight 
upon the scale. But even in the case of Mr. Eisen- 
hower it was not solely a demonstration of the power 
of the Presidency. Many Presidents, many times, have 
thrown their whole weight into some measure—from 
Roosevelt's efforts for the Supreme Court packing bill 
to Truman’s efforts to block the Taft-Hartley law— 
and been defeated. 


The essential thing about Mr. Taft a decade ago 
and Mr. Eisenhower now is that they were right. They 
knew they were right. The people of the country 
knew they were right. The Congress knew they were 
right. Deep in their hearts, no doubt, even many who 
opposed them knew also that they were right. 


So once more we have a demonstration of what 
cynics can never believe. A reaffirmation and a re- 
minder of what can be wrought when a man of 
courage will fight for what he believes is right and 
what the people know is right. 





William N. Holbrook, Herrick & Cowell's. 
president, is also chief designer, purchasing ~ 
agent, sales manager and personnel manager. 


Graphite Reflector Elements for an atomic reactor had to be produced without 
contact with oil or grease or human hands. Before they were shipped they were 
tested for leakage with a mass spectrometer in order to detect the minutest 
amounts of porosity. 


Little Shop... Big Talent 


The Herrick & Cowell Com- | 
pany, founded in 1874 in New 
Haven, today occupies this 
building on Devine Street. 





Ladder rung chucking machine designed and built by the company saws 
rung to length and turns tenons on both ends, producing 45-65 pieces a 


minute. 


@ AT the small shop of Herrick & 
Cowell, Devine Street, New Haven, 
there arrived recently a bit of memora- 
bilia from a customer company of some 
years standing. The customer company 
was the John E. Bassett & Company. 
The bit of memorabilia was an invoice 
written in a flowing hand on a Herrick 
& Cowell bill-head. The bill-head, 
brown with age, was dated May 1, 


turned the memento to Herrick & 
Cowell was Bassett’s vice president and 
secretary, Fred H. Wilcox. His card 
attached bore this cryptic note: “You 
overcharged us!” 

“Times, or perhaps you'd say... 
Prices certainly have changed,” Herrick 
& Cowell's president, William N. Hol- 
i said as he displayed the ancient 

ill. 

As Bill Holbrook talked further 
about the past and the present at 
Herrick & Cowell, it became apparent 
that there was one thing about the 
company which appeared not to have 
changed from the day it was founded 
85 years ago in 1874. From the very 
beginning, the company provided a 


This gathering or collating machine built by 
Herrick & Cowell is 96 feet long. 
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Over 150 of these high speed paper folding machines were 
built and shipped by the company for a famous. producer 


of printing equipment. 


home for talented machinists dedicated 
to their trade. Over the years, this 
dedication has manifested itself in high 
precision work and products. 

Back in the days when business was 
carried on at a more leisurely pace, 
however, this dedication produced still 
another dimension. Then, Herrick & 
Cowell, despite its relatively small size, 
set out deliberately to seek promising 
apprentices and train them. Once 
trained, they would release them 
proudly to ply their exacting trade in 
other shops. As a result, top-notch 
machinists trained by Herrick & 
Crowell can still be found in shops all 
over the state of Connecticut. 

“It was part of the pride of doing 
business in those days,” Bill Holbrook 
explained. “It is a luxury which the 
stepped-up pace and keener competi- 
tive pricing has stolen from us today. 
Now, we must be content with run- 
ning a pleasant shop in order to attract 
and keep the kind of skilled individ- 
uals we require.” 

A walk around the shop and a look 
at the work in progress indicates that 
they have accomplished this. Further 
observation of the shop atmosphere 
indicated that the Herrick & Cowell 
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Company of today is probably a lot 
like it was in the last century. The shop 
today. is small and intimate. It provides 
the kind of atmosphere where talented 
machinists, who are in a sense like 
artists, can work comfortably, retain- 
ing their individual identities. At Her- 
tick & Cowell, they. practice all their 
skills and are free of the boredom of 
repetition of the large production line. 
Their work quite often involves not 
only the production of precision parts, 
but also the assembly and testing of the 
machines for which the parts were de- 
signed. 

Even the company’s products and 
services are similar to what they were 
85 years ago. An 1889 catalogue listed 
among the products produced: Electro- 
type machinery, stereotype machinery, 
paper box machinery, upright and 
lever drills, almond drill chucks and 
hand lathes (15”, $95; 10”, $60). 
Their 1902 catalogue featured an auto- 
matic carton machine which could 
cut, score and print in one or two 
colors ... all in one operation! It 
was, in fact, the first machine of its 
kind made in this country. The cata- 
logues mentioned were not the 814” x 


(Continued on page 56) 





FUTURE FORETOLD 
AT FULLER BRUSH 


@ WHAT will the Fuller Brush man 
be bringing to your door 20 years from 
now? judging from the way Fuller 
products have advanced with science 
during recent years, we can in the fu- 
ture expect new and better things to 
make living more enjoyable. For ex- 
ample, we still associate brushes with 
“bristles,” yet since America’s supply of 
boar bristle largely disappeared behind 
the Iron Curtain, we find Fuller with 
machinery ejecting nylon strands out- 
wearing natural bristle. Also we find 
the Fuller Brush man bringing prod- 
ucts that rid the dog of fleas, banish 
mosquitos from the terrace, instantly 
rinse dirt from woodwork, preserve all 
types of floors, even Fuller-quality cos- 
metics to beautify the housewife. 

The activities of The Fuller Brush 
Company reach into your home in 
unsuspected ways. You won't see the 
familiar Fuller trade mark on your 
television set, or your kitchen counter, 
or the box of cookies, or the helicopter 
flying over your house, or the rocket 
missile that may be a forerunner of our 
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future means of transportation. Yet 
with all these products Fuller plays a 
part—for their manufacture utilizes 
machinery produced in Fuller's Ma- 
chine Division. 


Machine Division—Born of 
Necessity 


Few people realize the nature of this 
division. Basically it is set up with the 
heavy equipment for building ma- 
chines. Tne wide range of this versatile 
equipment likewise enables Fuller to 
produce good-size parts with unusual 
shapes and from unusual materials. 

How did Fuller Brush come to build 
machines and parts? It goes back to 
their own need for automatic brush- 
making machinery. Such equipment 
did not exist. So Fuller brought in that 
automotive pioneer, Henry Cave, who 
designed the needed equipment, and 
set up the plant for building machines. 
When World War II came along these 
facilities were needed to help the war 
effort and Fuller expanded into the 
machine building business. 


Machine Division Noted for 
Diversification 


If you were to visit Fuller's Machine 
Division, the man who would show 
you about is George Muir, the divi- 
sion’s sales manager. To give you an 
idea of the particular type of work that 
is their specialty, he might show you 
the production of a component used in 
military radar. This hollow part is 
about the size of an end-table in your 
home. One side is an intricate series of 
bosses and ridges and holes, while the 
other side shows delicate cooling fins. 
Much of the machining is to precision 
tolerances. You would see it done 
on such equipment as a tracer lathe, 
various types of milling machines, 
including a duplex vertical tracer 
miller. 

You might notice the unusual color 
of that radar part. It is magnesium. 
That's the material that made incen- 
diary bombs so devastating during the 
war. You would wonder how Fuller 
could handle it safely. 


This duplex vertical tracer miller is used in the production of parts such as aircraft transmission cases, blade hubs, and radar gear box 


assemblies. 





division has developed methods for 
working magnesium castings, forgings 
and plate stock. He would show you 
the precautionary measures taken in 
material handling. After every opera- 
tion, for example, the completed pieces 
are each slid into separate pigeon-holes 
of a carrying rack, where these delicate 
pieces are also protected against dam- 
age. 

What connection has all this with 
your everyday life—or your life 20 
years from now? Just consider that the 
Army is experimenting with a “flying 
jeep.” Again, that one of the automo- 
bile companies has announced its work 
on a “wingless aeriel platform” only 
slightly larger than a motor car. It is 
conceivable the parts for such convey- 
ances might come from the same shop 
now producing radar gear box assem- 
blies, helicopter transmission cases, 
blade hubs and aircraft accessory hous- 
ings. 

When you watch component parts 
of this kind, rather than small parts, 
being made in Fuller’s Machine Divi- 
sion, you ask questions. So you are 
shown equipment ranging from hori- 
zontal boring mills to electric temper- 
ing ovens. You are told about precision 
assembly. You are taken into the in- 
spection room. You learn the procedure 
is the same for a part as for a complete 
machine. 

George Muir tells you about Fuller’s 
Engineering Department, where new 
machines have been created, and the 
drawings made. When on the other 
hand, a customer orders parts, he fur- 
nishes his own prints. Yet in either 
case the Fuller Purchasing Department 
orders materials and follows through 
on delivery. Complete tooling is done 
in the Fuller Machine Division. All 
this, of course, calls for a considerable 
advance outlay of money, none of 
which is usually received until com- 
pleted machines or parts are delivered 
and tested, but a company like Fuller 
Brush can handle this financing. 


Problem Solving—Order of the 
Day In Machine Division 


For the economy of Connecticut the 
Fuller Machine Division has provided 
—in times of pent-up demand for in- 
dustrial equipment—a reserve manu- 
facturing facility. Fuller has produced 
for other manufacturers such machinery 
as screw-slotting machines, steam tur- 
bines and aircraft test rigs. As the 
pressure for new machinery receded, 
Fuller began producing machines of its 
own. These were new machines, 
brought into being by new technolo- 
gies. Here are some examples. 

The factories making mirrors, such 
as hang on the walls of your home, 
have turned to assembly line methods. 
Plate glass moves down a conveyor to 
a continuous silvering process. While 


Here an employee of Fuller Brush Company’s Machine Division is operating a printed 
circuit cleaning machine. The cleaning of the panel is the final process in producing 
printed circuits for use in television and radar. 


in motion it must be cleaned, chemi- 
cally clean, and dried. So a cleaning 
machine is set into the line. This ma- 
chine is a Fuller creation and a product 
of the Machine Division. 

A similar problem was faced by 
cookie bakers. The cookie pan has been 
replaced by a wide steel strip of enor- 
mous length. It travels over conveyor 
rolls as an endless belt. It moves con- 
stantly from the dough dispenser, 
through the oven, over cooling stations, 
to the packaging equipment—then 
down over the last roller and back 
again. On its return trip it is scrubbed 
completely clean of clinging crumbs. 
Today’s industrial cookie pan is 
washed and returned to use, while in 
motion—by passing through a Fuller- 
built machine. 

Another Fuller machine is used by 
most producers of the hard-surface 
material for table and counter tops. 
You know this material as “Formica,” 
“Micarta;” and by many other trade 
names. Its surface has uniform, non- 
glaring color—called  satin-finish— 


which is secured by travelling through 
the Fuller machine. A small version of 
this machine, but performing a differ- 
ent function, is used in producing one 
of the parts for your TV set. This 
machine removes photo resist as one of 
the final steps in manufacturing printed 
circuit panels. 

Even the folder left at your door by 
the Fuller Brush man has heightened 
photographic realism, because the lith- 
ographic printer uses a Fuller machine. 
Of course, many other pieces of litho- 
graphic printing also have clearer pic- 
tures. This is what you see wherever a 
printer used the Lithographic Plate 
Brush-Graining Machine. It was orig- 
inally developed to speed-up a process, 
and the development work opened a 
way of actually improving that process. 
This is the way our technology pro- 
gresses. The Fuller Machine Division 
works with many industries in the 
application of new ideas. The new 
developments of the next 20 years will 
determine the Machine Division's 


products. 
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rowth Through 


rivate Enterprise 


Ed Note. Someone has wisely observed that “when there is sufficient demand 









for a service society will eventually force its creation. lf private enterprise 
won't or can’t do it, government will.” In the midst of the dangerous trend 
toward more and more government financing enterprise, the successful and 
expanding operation of the Connecticut Development Credit Corporation, a 
private enterprise organization, is an encouraging sign that Connecticut busi- 
ness men are determined to find and utilize private rather than government 
funds to extend long term credit to credit-worthy industries when such credit 
is not available through regular banking channels. This article tells the story 
of the launching of this oo how it operates and how it can meet the 


expanding financial needs o 


Connecticut industry by nominal financial 


participation via stock purchase by a few hundred more individuals or 
companies. For example the purchase of one $100 share of stock by 1009 
Connecticut companies or individuals would expand the loaning capabilities 
of the corporation by $1 million. Such participation would constitute self- 


help in the best American tradition. 


@ IN the past year, Connecticut's 
economy has been stimulated by a new 
plant for a growing electronics manu- 
facturer, the acquisition of an out-of- 
state manufacturing division by a Con- 
necticut metal goods producer, and the 
opening of a new plant for the first 
glass bottle manufacturer in New Eng- 
land. 

On the surface, nothing unusual 
is apparent about these transactions, for 
economic growth is a daily part of our 
business life, and Connecticut manufac- 
turers have long been known for their 
ingenuity in meeting the growing de- 
mands for their products. However, 
these three events share the common 
bond of not being able to obtain suf- 
ficient financing through normal capi- 
tal or credit channels. But instead of 
being abandoned, these projects were 
made a reality through the financial 
help of the Connecticut Development 
Credit Corporation (hereafter referred 
to as CDCC), Connecticut's privately 
financed development credit corpora- 
tion in cooperation with other sources 
of private funds. 


Marshalling Financial Resources 
—tThree Case Histories 


A savings bank pfeviously not in- 
clined to make industrial mortgage 
loans was favorably impressed with the 
aggressive management and rapid 
growth of the electronics company and 
offered to finance 40% of the new 
$250,000 plant. However, the company 
was able to provide only a 20% equity 
in the building since it needed to con- 
serve its own cash for working capital. 
CDCC completed the financing pack- 
age with a second mortgage for $100,- 
000. The bank mortgage runs for 15 
years, and CDCC’s for 10 years. In its 
new quarters, the company’s produc- 
tive efficiency is keeping pace with 
growing sales and the 125 employees 
proudly show off their new home. 

Or take the case of the technically 
progressive metal goods producer 
whose business had grown steadily 
since its establishment in 1954. Last 
year they had the opportunity to pur- 
chase at an advantageous price the busi- 
ness and equipment of a division of an 





Main entrance of Hitchcock Chair Company, ? 
Riverton. CDCC funds assisted in the restora- 
tion of this plant. 


out-of-state company. While the firm's 
bank had given generous support on 
a short term basis, it felt that the funds 
to purchase the new division were 
needed for a longer time than sound 
banking practice or legal requirements 
would permit. The solution was a 
CDCC loan of $100,000 which per- 
mitted the company to absorb the divi- 
sion into its Connecticut plant and 
create 50 new jobs. Repayment is 
scheduled to come out of increased 
profits as the additional business is de- 
veloped. 

In 1957, the Connecticut Devel- 
opment Commission, a state agency, 
learned that a leading producer of glass 
bottles was looking for a New England 
location to serve growing food, bever- 
age and pharmaceutical markets. Al- 
though the glass company had expe- 
rienced some difficulties in the past and 
its capital was limited, Connecticut had 
confidence in the management. 
Through the combined efforts of pub- 
lic and private financing groups, a 
new plant, employing over 100 workers, 
is now in full production in East- 
ern Connecticut. Operations have 
proved so successful that an expansion 
is under way barely one year after 
production started. 


What is CDCC? 


At CDCC’s office in Meriden, 
Henry Hutchinson, president, and 
Peter Moffitt, the manager, who looks 
after the Corporation’s day-to-day af- 
fairs, discussed the background and or- 
ganization of the Credit Corporation. 
Mr. Hutchinson, one of CDCC’s organ- 
izers and first stockholders, has success- 
fully managed several small businesses 
in the Naugatuck Valley. He was 
elected CDCC president last February. 
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Money at work at Fuller Merriam Company, The new million dollar plant of Knox Glass Company, Danielson, was financed 


West Haven. 


Peter Moffitt came to the Credit Cor- 
poration in August, 1958, after seven 
years experience with a New York 
bank and three years in industrial mar- 
keting in New Haven. 

Mr. Hutchinson explained that 
CDCC was the outgrowth of similar 
developments started in Maine in 1946 
which pooled private resources for 
economic development of a state by 
providing term loans to worthy grow- 
ing businesses, over and above the 
funds available through normal capital 
and credit sources. The New England 
States, and Connecticut in particular, 
are heavily dependent upon small and 
medium sized manufacturing firms for 
employment of their citizens. With 
equity capital and term loans for small 
businesses difficult to obtain on reason- 
able terms, something was needed to 
fill this gap. The Credit Corporation 
idea relies basically on private capital, 
and appeals particularly to those per- 
sons in Connecticut who were identi- 
fied with industrial development. With 
the cooperation of the utilities, the 
Connecticut Development Commis- 
sion, the Manufacturers Association 
and other private development organ- 
izations and financial interests, a spe- 
cial act chartering the CDCC was 
passed during the 1953 Session of the 
Connecticut General Assembly. 

CDCC’s funds come from two 
sources—stockholders who purchase 
CDCC shares at $100 each, and mem- 
ber banks who loan up to ten times 
the amount of the paid-in capital to 
the CDCC. The utilities have been gen- 
erous stockholders in CDCC and the 
Corporation has found wide support 
from the State’s manufacturing busi- 
nesses, industrial distributors, news- 
papers, oil suppliers and others whose 


in part by CDCC and other private sources. 


economic well-being depend on the the state’s economic growth. Stock may 
general prosperity of industry as well be purchased by any individual or busi- 
as individuals with the urge to support (Continued on page 47) 
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A milestone in the history of the New England Development Credit Corporation is 
the payment of the first dividend by Connecticut Development Credit Corporation. Shown 
signing dividend checks are Henry Hutchinson, CDCC president and Clarence Ivey, vice 
president. Joseph Proctor, treasurer, looks on. 





During the dinner} 
Yale Dining 


144th Annua 


Editor’s Note — The Association 
gratefully acknowledges the record- 
ing and transcribing setvices per- 
formed through the courtesy of the 
SoundScriber Corporation, North 
Haven, without which it would have 
been impossible to publish digests of 
several of the talks given at the after- 

Among the five directors elected for four-year terms at the business session were (left to noon and evening sessions. It also 
right) C. D. Munson, president, The International Silver Company, Meziden; Lyman C. acknowledges with thanks the re- 
Thunfors, vice president, Jenkins Bros., Bridgeport; Paul K. Rogers, Jr., president, The freshing services rendered during the 


Skinner Chuck Company, New Britain. afternoon session by the Coca Cola 
Bottling Co. of New Haven, Inc. 
With the exception of President 
Spaunburg’s Report (Parts I and II) 
all remarks of the speakers have been 
briefed, for lack of space, while re- 
taining the important points in each 
talk. 


@ APPROXIMATELY 600 members 
and guests of MAC were present at the 
evening session with some 250 attend- 
ing the two afternoon panel conference 
sessions of the 144th Annual Meeting, 
held for the eleventh consecutive yeat 
at Yale University, New Haven, Tues- 
day, September 15, 1959. 

, The Business Meeting of the corpo- 
Guest speaker, Dr. Peter F. Drucker, left, chats with MAC officers Carlyle F. Barnes ration was called to order in the audi- 
and Harvey L. Spaunburg and Governor Ribicoff. torium of the Sterling Law Building at 
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Metcalf, director of administration, 
Winchester-Western Division, Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corporation, New 
Haven; Charles E. Hills, market re 
search coordinator, Connecticut De- 
velopment Commission, Hartford; 
David Pinsky, director of research, 
Connecticut State Labor Department, 
Hartford and Maurice W. Reid, man- 
ager, relations and utilities, General 
Electric Company, Bridgeport. 

The Marketing Concept conference, 
held in room 115 of the Sterling Law 
Building, was moderated by Samuel C. 
McMillan, assistant dean, School of 
Business Administration, University of 
Connecticut, Storrs. Participants on 
the panel, who stressed the importance 
of the many areas involved in market- 
ing and highlighted some of the most 
important procedures, included emi- 
nently qualified men as follows: C. L. 
Chase, manager, advertising and sales 
promotion, Chemical Materials De- 
partment, General Electric Company, 
Pittsfield; Francis E. Hummel, manager 
of marketing and merchandising, The 
Bassick Company, Bridgeport; Wendell 


Officers of the Association get together with the Governor during the entertainment hour. Left 
to right, Norris W. Ford, Carlyle F. Barnes, Governor Ribicoff, Harvey L. Spaunburg, A. W. 
Cavedon, John Coolidge and Leslie M. Bingham. 


Meeting in Review 


2:20 P.M. by President Harvey L. 
Spaunburg, with some 70 persons pres- 
ent as the meeting was convened. 

John Coolidge, chairman, Connecti- 
cut Manifold Forms Co., West Hart- 
ford, who is completing his 15th year 
as treasurer of the association, gave the 
Treasurer's Report. 

A. V. Bodine, president, The Bodine 
Corporation, Bridg port, past president 
ot the association, and chairman of this 
year’s Budget Committee, presented 
the —— recommended by his com- 
mittee for the 1959-1960 fiscal year, 
which had been approved by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

Both the Treasurer’s Report and the 
Budget Committee report were ap- 
proved as read. 

C. P. Watrous, Sr., president, Bishop 
& Watrous Novelty Works, Chester, 
and chairman of this year’s Nominat- 
ing Committee, presented the commit- 
tee’s recommendations for five direc- 
tors to serve for four-year terms be- 
ginning January 1, 1959. 

The committee's report was accepted 
and, in the absence of any nominations 
from the floor, it was voted that the 
secretary cast one ballot for the election 
of all nominees. The nominees elected 
were: For director to represent Litch- 
field County, R. T. Dunlap, executive 
vice president, The Torrington Com- 


pany, Torrington, replacing S. W. 
Farnsworth, chairman of the board, 
The Torrington Mfg. Co., Torrington; 
for director also representing Litchfield 
County, W. H. Fieweger, manager, 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation, New Mil- 
ford, replacing Harry E. Norton, vice 
president, Mason Silk Co., Winsted. 

The other three nominees elected 
were chosen by the Board of Directors 
to fill vacancies during 1958 and 1959, 
and hence succeed themselves. They 
are: For Hartford County, Paul K. 
Rogers, Jr., president, The Skinner 
Chuck Co., New Britain; for Fairfield 
County, Lyman C. Thunfors, vice 
president, Jenkins Bros., Bridgeport, 
and for Director-at-Large, C. D. Mun- 
son, president, The International Silver 
Company, Meriden. 

Following adjournment of the 
Business Meeting at 2:40 P.M., two 
four-man panel conferences were con- 
vened. The conference on Business 
Climate which met in the assembly 
hall of the Sterling Law Building was 
moderated by Carlyle Barnes, president 
of Associated Spring Corporation, 
Bristol, and vice president of MAC. 
Participants on the panel who brought 
out key points concerning the present 
status of Connecticut's business climate 
and made recommendations for the 
future improvements were: Robert I. 


R. Smith, director, marketing research 
and development, Radio Corporation 
of America, New York and Henry 
Wedemeyer, president, Wedemeyer 
Associates, Inc., Elmont, New York. 

Highlights of the talks given by the 
participants of both the Business 
Climate and Marketing Concept panel 
conferences are published in succeeding 
pages of this issue. 

The evening session began with din- 
ner at 6:30 P.M. in the Yale Dining 
Hall, following the Entertainment 
Hour held at the St. Elmo Club be- 
tween 5:00 P.M. and 6:15 P.M. The 
Reverend David N. Beach, D.D,, 
pastor of the Center Church in New 
Haven, gave the Invocation following 
the singing of our National Anthem. 

Promptly at 7:30 P.M. President 
Spaunburg opened the evening pro- 
gram by introducing guests at the head 
table followed by his introduction of 
Governor Abraham A. Ribicoff. The 
Governor delivered a twenty-minute 
address during which he stressed 
Connecticut's advantages and expressed 
the hope that those advantages might 
be enhanced by the cooperative efforts 
of management, labor and state gov- 
ernment working together to set up a 
Productivity Institute that would find 
ways to increase productivity and by 
together working out changes in the 
tax structure of the state that would 
give more incentive to expand industry 
and job opportunities. 

President Spaunburg then gave his 
brief annual report which is reported 
in full in this issue. A more detailed 
account of association activities for the 
past year, which was not read, also is 
published in this issue as Part II of 
The President's Report. 











At 8:15 the President introduced the 
guest speaker, Peter F. Drucker, con- 
sultant to management, author and 
professor of management, New York 
University, who spoke on the topic of 
“Basic Changes in the American Econ- 
omy.” Speaking without notes for 
slightly over an hour, Professor 
Drucker held the close attention of his 
audience as he pinpointed the many 
changes of the recent past and sketched 
a picture of a near future that he pre- 
dicted would challenge the capabilities 
of American industrial and business 


leaders as never before. The challenge 
to the ingenuity of American leader- 
ship must be met, he said, if this 
country is to meet the serious produc- 
tion competition in the free world 
which is necessary to retain our leader- 
ship of the free nations and to meet the 
political threat of the Soviets and their 
allies. 

The highlights of professor Drucker’s 
address as taken from a recording of 
his talk are published on succeeding 
pages of this issue. 


Marketing Concept Conference 


Digest of Introductory Remarks 


By SAMUEL C. MC MILLAN, Moderator 


@ ONE of our great industrialists has 
pointed out that the first half of the 
20th century was one in which tremen- 
dous strides were made in the area of 
production management, but that the 
second half of the 20th century will be 
the era in which great gains will be 
made in marketing management. As 
the decade of the 50’s draws to a close, 
there is already much evidence to sup- 
port this prediction. 

The decade of the 60’s which we are 
about to enter portends to be a tre- 
mendously exciting one from the point 
of view of marketing management. A 
repeat performance of the past decade 
in terms of added population seems to 
be in the offing—30 million people. 
Millions of people will move up the 
income scale, receive more education 
and develop new habits and attitudes 


toward consumption. These changes 
will cut across all phases of American 
business—consumer, industrial, insti- 
tutional. It is quite likely that business 
success in the future will be related in 
no small part to those who remain alert 
in taking advantage of opportunities 
inherent in change. The responsibility 
for anticipating and dealing with op- 
portunities inherent in change will be 
an important function of the market- 
ing executive of tomorrow. 


Today we want to examine the kind 
of behavior that marketing executives 
will have to adopt if they are going to 
meet their future targets and objec- 
tives. Our panel of speakers is emi- 
nently qualified to talk on the program 
in their specific areas that will move us 
in the right direction. 


The Marketing Concept 


Digest of A Talk at the Marketing Conference 


By WENDELL R. SMITH, Director 


Marketing Research and Development 


Radio Corporation of America 


@ PERHAPS the most important: in- 
novation that is hovering over man- 
agement meetings and conferences 
these days is the marketing manage- 
ment concept, sometimes referred to 
simply as the marketing concept. At 
this point in time the so-called market- 
ing concept appears to be an umbrella 
term that is being uséd to describe one 
or more, preferably all, of the follow- 
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ing devedopments in the basic com- 
ponents of effective marketing opera- 
tions: 
1. A marked increase in the degree 
of market orientation of top man- 
agement thinking, specifically, 
marketing considerations are in- 
creasingly coming to provide 
the framework within which 
other factors such as engineering, 





finance and manufacturing are 
positioned and analyzed. 

2. Increased recognition of the im- 
portance of planning marketing 
activities in a systematic way, 
and using marketing plans as the 
springboard for overall plans and 
budgets. 

3. Emergence of the notion that in- 
novation in marketing (new 
outlets, channels, etc.) are just 
as revitalizing as mew products. 

4. A trend toward positioning 
marketing executives in the or- 
ganization structure in ways com- 
patible with effective market 
orientation and planning. 

Probably the latter trend provides 

the most readily observable evidence 
that something new has been added. 
The appointment of Directors of 
Marketing or Vice Presidents for 
Marketing who, in addition to the 
usual downstream responsibility for 
determination of the marketing mix 
and directing marketing action; are 
also responsible upstream as members 
of the general management teams— 
this tends to solidify the concept and 
to increase its life expectancy. How- 
ever, important as organizational rec- 
ognition of the marketing concept may 
be, the success of the concept in in- 
creasing marketing productivity will 
depend largely upon the second com- 
ponent—-scientific marketing planning. 


Planning in Marketing | 
Management 


Planning in marketing, in its 
broadest terms, may be thought of as 
the exercise of analysis and foresight 
to increase the effectiveness of market- 
ing activities. Planning, therefore, is 
necessarily concerned with: (1) the 
goals or objectives that the firm seeks 
to attain, (2) the operating system by 
means of which the firm is attempting 
to achieve these goals, (3) the quantity 
and quality of effort needed for their 
achievement, and (4) the firm's 
capacity for generating this effort. 

This is not to say that prior to the 
emergence and recognition of the 
marketing concept marketing opera- 
tions were necessarily unplanned. 
Perhaps the crucial point is that de- 
velopment in the economy, and in 
society generally, have operated so as 
to stimulate the emergence of planning 
as a conscious or explicit function. 
Among these developments are: (1) 
the increasing complexity of products, 
services and marketing operations and 
the environment in which they exist, 
(2) acceptance of the expectation of 
change, substantial change, as a part 
of the “normal” operating environ- 
ment, and (3) our ability, through 
research, to identify and control cer- 


tain factors (images) in the marketing 
situation. 

Contrary to the expectations of 
some, the recent period of business 
recession tended to reveal the need for 
planning in some companies where 
that need had been concealed by rapid 
growth attributable to rapid techno- 
logical advance or external factors. 
In other instances, of course, the re- 
cession caused planning to be elimi- 
nated or put on the shelf because 
management improperly identified the 
concept narrowly; as a tool of growth 
rather than as a rational means of 
achieving the most profitable adjust- 
ment to current and future market 
conditions regardless of the stage of 
the cycle. 


The Role of Marketing Strategy 


The first step is usually identified 
as the determination of goals or ob- 
jectives to be accomplished by means 
of the marketing action that is being 
planned. This is true only to the ex- 
tent that the company has in its posses- 
sion the results of a careful review of 
its present position as a foundation 
upon which to determine realistic goals 
and feasible objectives. If the company 
is not fully aware of the characteristics 
of the launching pad from which it is 
planning to get into orbit, such pre- 
planning analysis must precede the 
process of goal definition. Hence, de- 
termination of goals and objectives 
may turn out to be the second step in 
planning instead of the first. While it 
is often true that the mere identifica- 
tion and statement of goals and objec- 
tives puts the company a long way 
ahead toward their achievement, it is 
likewise the case that those experi- 
enced in the planning of marketing 
activities tend to approach this step 
cautiously and to regard alternative 
sets of goals and of objectives some- 
what in the light of hypotheses to be 
tested, with the selection of the ap- 
propriate alternative as an important 
joint product of the planning opera- 
tion itself. The feasibility of a goal 
can be evaluated only by review of the 
action plan that would be necessary 
for its achievement. Therefore, realis- 
tically, the initial stages of the planning 
process may well tend to merge with 
the final steps in research and develop- 
ment until the criteria of feasibility 
have been satisfied. It is at this ex- 
ploratory, perhaps experimental, stage 
in the planning process that strategy 
considerations become paramount as 
a true prelude to the development of 
the action plan which will finally 
emerge, resplendent with timetables, 
budgets, campaigns, and schedules for 
personnel deployment. 

Regardless of definition, marketing 


Members of the panel devoted to “The Marketing Concept”, left to right, Francis E. 
Hummel, Wendell R. Smith, Chairman Samuel C. McMillan, C. L. Chase and Henry 


Wedemeyer. 


strategy is primarily concerned with 
the creative elements of a goal-directed 
marketing plan. \t describes, in broad 
brush, the basic elements of the way in 
which the firm plans to get from 
where it is to where it wants to be. 

Marketing strategy, then, becomes 
the central theme that integrates and 
coordinates the many and diverse 
components of effort to be stipulated 
in a marketing plan. 

It is worthy of note that the product 
line of today’s marketing planners is 
exceedingly broad. At any given time a 
firm can have one big plan or many 
little plans. Plans may emerge rou- 
tinely, almost unnoticed, as the first 
stage of budgeting activities; or their 
development may represent a special, 
sometimes herculean effort that has 
been triggered by anticipation of 
change in the firm’s marketing situa- 
tion. 


The Development of Marketing 
Strategies 


While marketing strategies are in- 
herently creative, this does not mean 
that the process of their generation 
depends upon the availability of an 


inspired genius. An orderly method 
of developing strategic concepts is one 
of the most basic aspects of the modern 
approach to marketing. 

The generation of marketing strate- 
gies essentially begins with a careful 
review of the present position of the 
firm in relation to competition and in 
relation to the markets that it serves. 
Such analysis rather quickly reveals 
whether the strategy should be essen- 
tially defensive, that is, designed to 
compensate for and to correct weak- 
nesses in the present operation; or 
offensive in the sense of leading to 
plans designed to fully capitalize upon 
the relative strengths or advantages 
that the firm enjoys. A defensive 
strategy might well be one designed 
to eliminate a relative weakness, hence 
to increase profits. An offensive strategy 
could be readily distinguished because 
it is oriented toward increasing profits 
by pumping additional products 
through an existing marketing mech- 
anism, hence with dis-proportionately 
small increases in total marketing costs. 

From my point of view, by all odds 
the most important and fundamental 
of marketing strategies are those that 
are related directly to the accomplish- 


President Spaunburg conducted the afternoon business session. Left to right, L. M. Bing- 
ham, secretary, C. P. Watrous, Sr., chairman of the Nominating Committee, John 
Coolidge, treasurer, Carlyle F. Barnes, vice president, Mr. Spaunburg, A. W. Cavedon 
vice president, A. V. Bodine, who presented the Budget Committee report and N. W. 
Ford, executive vice president. 
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ment of goals or objectives that are 
defined in terms of the market. Solid 
marketing research is the stuff out of 
which such strategies can be built. 


Conclusion 


To sum up, it has been my purpose 
to suggest, first, that the hard core 
of the so-called marketing concept 
that is attracting so much attention to- 
day is effective and scientific use of 
market planning. Second, that the first, 
and perhaps crucial, phase of the plan- 
ning process—the prelude—is the 
generation of marketing strategies or 
strategic concepts which serve the 


Market Research 





purpose of providing the essential 
linkage between where you are and 
where you want to be by guiding 
the specifics of the planning operation 
in the appropriate direction. And, 
finally, that this creative component 
of planning—marketing strategy—is 
developed by study of the company, 
its competition, and the market with 
the result that strategy provides the 
vehicle for plans to enable the firm to 
move toward realization of its market 
opportunity in ways that are feasible, 
because they have been designed after 
full consideration of the company’s 
strengths and weaknesses and the com- 
petition it must face. 





Digest of A Talk At Marketing Conference 
By Francis E. HUMMEL, Manager of Marketing and Merchandising 


The Bassick Company, Bridgeport 


@ RESEARCH in the field of market- 
ing is a necessity. Management rarely 
knows as much about the performance 
of marketing functions as it does about 
the performance of specific manufac- 
turing operations. Marketing is a 
combination of tangible and intan- 
gible activities, usually dealing with 
numerous, diverse types of customers 
with varying motives and habits scat- 
tered over national or world markets. 
The U.S. market alone consists of some 
180,000,000 consumers and over 250,- 
000 manufacturing plants—a con- 
stantly changing and fluctuating 
market. Specific facts are needed on all 
aspects of the sales and promotion 
activities in order to establish market- 
ing policies and plans to insure maxi- 
mum sales and profits. The “trial and 
error” method along with “hunches” 
which were regarded years ago as ade- 
quate management guides are not 
enough to assure success in the com- 
petitive, peace time American econ- 
omv of today. 

WHAT IS “MARKETING RE- 
SEARCH” ?—Marketing research may 
be defined as a systematic and objective 
search for and study of the facts about 
problems relating to the transfer and 
sale of goods and services from pro- 
ducer to consumer. 

Such a definition is an all inclusive 
term covering the entire range of 
research activities in the field of 
marketing including research on prod- 
ucts, markets, sales methods and 
marketing policies. It’s distinguished 
characteristic concerns the systematic, 
objective, or “scientific” approach. Such 
an approach does not mean a casual 
observation, a few opinions, or isolated 
cases. Rather, it involves a problem 
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solution process employing as exact 
measurements as possible, an objective 
approach or outlook, and the utiliza- 
tion of good statistical techniques and 
accepted research standards. 

An analogy can be drawn between 
marketing research and the instruments 
on an airplane. There was a time when 
pilots flew literally by the “seat of 
their pants” and followed the railroad 
tracks. Flying can be done in this 
manner although it is not recom- 
mended. Today's modern aircraft flies 
far more accurately and safely with the 
help and assistance of navigational 
and engineering instruments. The 
marketing activities of the business 
firm can also be piloted by “seat of 
the pants” direction. However, market 
research can provide the same type of 
assistance in guiding the business firm 
as aitcraft instruments provide for the 
pilot. 


WHAT MARKET RESEARCH 
CAN DO—What market research is 
expected to contribute varies with in- 
dividual companies. The overall con- 
tribution of market research to the firm 
should be evident in four areas: 

1. Increase In  Sales—Effective 

market research should provide 
a basis for an increase in sales 
by the discovery of new markets, 
new products needed and wanted 
by the consumers, and new uses 
for established products. 

2. Reduction In Wastes—Effective 
market research should help to 
elminate wastes in the distribu- 
tion structure of the firm. Pro- 
duction to a carefully measured 
demand is a sounder and more 

efficient method of operation and 





should yield increased profits. In 
addition, market research should 
prevent the firm from entering 
new markets and producing new 
products for which the company 
is not economically suited. 

. Reduction In Costs—Studies have 
indicated that distribution costs 
for consumer goods represent on 
the average 60% of the total 
cost the consumer pays for prod- 
ucts. Reduction in distribution 
costs helps to secure a competi- 
tive advantage for the firm. 

4. Aid In Policy Dectsions—Effec- 
tive market research should be an 
aid in managerial decision making 

by providing the facts on which 

policies can be based. 
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PRESENT STATUS OF MARK- 
ET RESEARCH—Marketing research 
is a relatively new activity. It began 
slowly after World War I when pro- 
ductive capacity ran ahead of our dis- 
tribution system. It received slowly 
increasing acceptance during the de- 
pression years, with its greatest growth 
taking place since 1945. 

The American Management Associa- 
tion published this January the results 
of a survey by Richard Crisp, “Market 
Research Organization and Operation,” 
outlining the present status of market- 
ing research. The significant findings 
of this analysis of 239 firms revealed: 

1. Although spectacular growth has 
occurred during the past 10 years, 
marketing research is not uni- 
versally accepted. 

2. 63% of the firms interviewed 
employed a full time market re- 
searcher. 

3. The larger firms were the first to 
use research techniques in mark- 
eting, but smaller companies have 
become considerably more active 
in recent years. 

4. Many companies, particularly the 
smaller firms, assign the respon- 
sibility of marketing research on 
a part time basis, often to sales 
executives who have other 
broader respsonsibilities that 
come first. But there is a trend 
toward organized marketing re- 
search with responsibility speci- 
fically assigned. 

5. Company spending on marketing 
research varies from 2% of sales 
in smaller companies to less than 
.1% in larger firms. Median aver- 
age is 2%. 

6. The use of outside agencies is 
widespread. 68% of firms con- 
tacted employ some outside con- 
sulting help. 

The scope of market research activi- 
ties performed by manufacturing firms 
varies widely between companies. Most — 
firms with established departments use 





market research as a management tool 
of wide versatility by conducting re- 
search in all three major areas of prod- 
ucts, markets, and sales methods or 
policies. 

MARKETING RESEARCH PRO- 
CEDURES AND _ PRACTICES— 
There is ”o one “correct” or “scientific” 
method of conducting marketing re- 
search which must be followed in all 
cases. Rather, there are a number of 
generally accepted procedures. Natu- 
rally, as with any science, refinements 
and improvements in methodology are 
constantly being discovered. 

For most consumer and industrial 
studies, the generally accepted practice 
in conducting research consists of tak- 
ing the following steps: 

1. Defining the Problem—As a first 
step the analyst must make a complete 
statement and definition of the specific 
problem to be solved. This helps to 
define the kind of information needed 
and the possible source of it. In this 
respect a preliminary study may be 
necessary as a prerequisite to the prob- 
lem definition. 

2. Determination of Research Pro- 
cedure—After the research project has 
been carefully defined, the next step 
is to determine the best research pro- 
cedure considering such factors as in- 
formation required, degree of reliabil- 
ity of findings needed, the availability 
of funds and personnel, and the time 
element. 

In determining this research pro- 
cedure, consideration must be given as 
to the use of primary or secondary data. 
Primary data is data which must be 
gathered directly by the analyst from 
the field. Secondary data is data that 
has already been obtained from other 
sources such as governmental agencies, 
trade associations, and other published 
materials. 

Primary data can be gathered by 
three different methods—survey, ob- 
servational, or experimental methods. 
Each method should be considered and 
one method or a combination of meth- 
ods selected on the basis of which ap- 
proach provides the most accurate data 
economically. 

The survey method is the one most 
commonly known and used. It consists 
of data gathered simply by asking 
questions of fact, opinion, or inter- 
pretation. Theoretically, this method 
is restricted to questioning only that 
data for which the individual respon- 
dent is in a position to furnish cor- 
rectly. 

The observational method relies 
upon direct observation of the phe- 
nomena in gathering data. For ex- 
ample, instead of asking people what 
brands of food they purchase, one may 
conduct a house to house pantry in- 
ventory. Such a method is more ob- 
jective than the survey method assum- 


ing observations are possible and 
correct, but does not supply answers 
to motivations. 

The experimental method means 
carrying out on a small scale a trial 
solution to a problem. For example, 
to determine demand for a given 
product at various price levels, a num- 
ber of store tests can be made and 
sales volume recorded at the various 
price levels. 

3. Accurate Collection of Data— 
third step in any research study is to 
collect the data simply, and with a 
minimum of cost consistent with ac- 
curacy. It must be collected with an 
objective, unbiased approach. In this 
respect, I personally disfavor using 
company salesmen as collectors of 
market research data because they 
usually have a decided interest and 
opinion in the outcome of the results. 

4. Objective Analysis and Inter- 
pretation—The final step is to analyze 
and interpret the data objectively and 
accurately. A written report should be 
made covering the statement of pur- 
pose, the basic findings discovered, a 
statement of how the research was 
conducted, and the recommendations 
for company action based on the find- 
ings. 

CASE STUDY—PACKAGING 
AND MERCHANDISING _ RE- 
SEARCH—Perhaps a case study of 
a research project would be helpful 
in our discussion. 

A few years ago the Bassick Com- 
pany desired a complete packaging 
and merchandising revision of its re- 
tail line of casters, including the 
branded line sold through the inde- 
pendent hardware trade and the un- 
branded line sold through variety stores 


and mail order houses. The purpose 
of the study was to determine the 
overall package design needed for 
merchandising casters through the 
newer “self-service” stores and also to 
increase impulse buying in all stores. 

A research study was planned to 
determine a cross section of opinions 
of hardware retailers along with whole- 
saler, chain store, and mail order buyers 
and merchandising managers. 

A number of package design pre- 
requisites were determined from this 
study. The survey indicated that 
Bassick’s new package should: 

1. Show the product visually. 

2. Allow the consumer to “touch” 

the product. 

3. Add not more than 10¢ to the 
retail price. 

4. Be adaptable for peg board or 
glass binning. 

5. Contain either attaching screws 
or sockets. 

6. Provide installation instructions, 
suggested uses, a price spot, along 
with normal sales copy. 

About 35 different packaging meth- 
ods were studied. A good Connecticut 
firm, Warner Bros. Box Company of 
Bridgeport, submitted the design which 
came closest to meeting each of the 
prerequisites. 

Sample packages were then pro- 
cured, and further research was con- 
ducted to see if the new packgae met 
the tests of acceptance and sale. Opin- 
ion surveys of retailers and wholesalers 
were taken along with conducting ex- 
perimental test sales in retail stores. 
Only minor improvements in the 
package design were suggested. 

This new package has been on the 
market for two years and results have 
been most encouraging. 


Advertising and Sales Promotion 


Digest of A Talk at Marketing Conference 
C. L. CHASE, Manager, Advertising and Sales Promotion 


Chemical Materials Dept., 
General Electric Co. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


@ DURING the last twenty years, total 
investment in advertising in the United 
States has expanded to a sum exceeding 
$10 billion, with industrial advertising 
taking an increasing share of this 
amount. While consumer advertising 
has grown by some 77% since 1950, 
industrial advertising has increased by 
about 150%. 

Yet against this backdrop of the 
growing sums of money invested in 
industrial advertising, and the increas- 
ing importance of the function under 
the marketing concept, a study by the 
Industrial Advertising Research Insti- 


tute shows that many industrial adver- 
tising departments are understaffed 
and operate in ill-defined areas. They 
suffer from a number of other prob- 
lems, too. Not enough yee recog- 
nize advertising as a cause of sales and 
too many consider it an effect. 
Although much has been done in the 
last ten years, more scientific ways need 
to be developed to evaluate advertising 
effectiveness. Better agency relation- 
ships and delineation of responsibili- 
ties through specific agreements are 
also needed. In the light of these prob- 
lems, management should consider very 
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seriously the possibilities of long-range 
advertising and sales promotion plan- 
ning, say on a five-year basis. Advertis- 
ing cannot function effectively in the 
absence of over-all marketing objec- 
tives whatever the time element. And 
as an integral member of the market- 
ing operation, the advertising manager 
should use the resources of the other 
marketing functions, just as they should 
use his. 

The marketing concept has focused 
attention on these problems by bring- 
ing about a burgeoning use of market- 
ing tools, such as an increase in per- 
sonal selling efforts, greater activity in 
advertising, sales promotion, publicity 
and public relations, as well as mar- 
keting research and product develop- 
ment, the latter particularly in the new 
product category. 

A vast search for greater creativity 
and more effective ways to communi- 
cate has also been undertaken. A good 
many of the traditional means of com- 
municating the sales story have given 
way tO new patterns: motion picture 
films, closed circuit television, and a 
great wave of sales promotional mate- 
rials, all resulting in an upheaval of 
advertising and promotional operations 
in many companies. 

In the midst of this activity, the 
constant emphasis on profits has led 
management to insist, and rightly so, 
on the improvement of advertising 
evaluation. 


Before examining some of these 
problems and potential solutions to 
them, let us consider for a moment the 
fundamental job of advertising and 
sales promotion, which someone has 
so well defined as the speeding up of 
the selling process, by arousing product 
enthusiasm among the company’s sales- 
men, by reaching customers and pros- 
pects with the right selling message, by 
helping salesmen do a better job with 
adequate promotion materials, and by 
getting maximum mileage through 
merchandising. The need for sales 
managers and advertising managers to 
work together, if the marketing con- 
cept is to work, cannot be overstressed. 

Advertising also adds value to a 
company’s product by establishing a 
difference between varying brands of 
an identical product, thus increasing 
the value of the brand in the custo- 
mer’s mind. Because of the higher de- 
gree of customer orientation provided 
under the marketing concept, the 
“value added” concept can be maxi- 
mized. Another area of opportunity, 
and one in fact which has given adver- 
tising its largest challenge, is new 
product development. 

The true marketing concept pushes 
the advertising function into the main 
stream of business operations, includ- 
ing product development, marketing 
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planning, and sales programming. 

One of the principal sources of suc- 
cess for those in advertising is the real 
understanding of the customer which 
the marketing concept demands. This 
familiarity with the customer can 
transform the whole spirit and climate 
of an advertising organization. It gives 
advertising people a unifying sense of 
purpose; a valid feeling of confidence 
that they know what they are trying to 
accomplish; and better guidance and 
motivation. 

Advertising functional work will be 
more effective because more perceptive 
insights into the customer can be 
brought to bear on campaign planning, 
media selection, theme selection, cre- 
ation of copy, layout and illustrations, 
and so forth. The appeals that really 
motivate the customer to consider pur- 
chasing the company’s products can be 
incorporated into the advertising work 
from the beginning because they will 
be known before the advertising work 
is started. 

A better understanding of the cus- 
tomer will be helpful in arriving at 
specific, measurable objectives for ad- 
vertising. Advertising would benefit 
from the pinpointing of very definite 
customer-behavior objectives which ad- 
vertising can reasonably be expected to 
accomplish. Unrealistic objectives such 
as boosting sales, show up so often in 
advertising plans because not enough 
is known of the customers’ purchasing 
behavior to establish with confidence 
any objective short of the final act of 
purchase. Without specific knowledge 
of the customer the specific jobs that 
advertising can do best or most eco- 
nomically cannot be accurately identi- 
fied. 

Advertising people have an oppor- 
tunity, and responsibility to comrabate 
to their company’s total understanding 
of the customer. Communication skills 
and experience give a built-in audience 
orientation and sensitivity. 

Other benefits and opportunities 
that result under the marketing con- 
cept is the integration of advertising 
with other functions that consistently 
take place. 

Advertising objectives are a part of 
the total marketing objectives, rather 
than the sometimes more limited sales 
objectives. For example, the marketing 
approach often results in assigning im- 
portant market development objectives 
to advertising. 

Advertising plans are a coordinated 
part of the total marketing plan, thus 
assuring more effective use of timing 
and the bringing of each facet of ad- 
vertising into operation when it can 
best support the other functions of 
marketing. 


Advertising and promotion con- 





of the marketing process, beginning 
with research. There is an opportunity 
to help see that product planners, de- 
signers, stylists, packaging consultants, 
engineers and others, factor sales-ap- 
peal considerations into their work. 
When the marketing concept is thus 
applied, the benefit of a much more 
promotable product to advertise re- 
sults. 

Advertising planning is longer 
range. Longer range advertising plan- 
ning is a necessity because, under 
marketing, the advertising plans will 
be a part of the total marketing plan 
which, in itself, covers more than just 
a single year. 

The customer-oriented approach 
taken in advertising may provide or 
suggest the approach that sales, product 
planning, or others have been looking 
for. For example, the advertising peo- 
ple and agency of a chemical company 
produced a single ad that put the com- 
pany into a new business. The ad was 
so well oriented to the users of chemi- 
cal fertilizers that within a few months 
it resulted in a demand for 500,000 
pounds of a fertilizer ingredient, and 
opened up a potential market of 5,000- 
000 pounds per year at a dollar per 
pound. 

One of our agencies has expressed 
the implications of the marketing con- 
cept for the agency business this way: 

“The marketing concept applies just 
as fundamentally to the agency busi- 
ness as it does to any other business. 
The agency must recognize that it, too, 
is a business that should »market its 
services—not merely sel] them. The 
agency, too, should orient all its opera- 
tions to the customer. For the client's 
customers are the ultimate customers 
of the agency. The agency that is pri- 
marily client-oriented is committing 
the same mistake as the manufacturer 
who is primarily distributor-oriented. 
An agency that resolves to operate 
consistently in terms of an awareness 
and real understanding of the client's 
customers has taken the critical first 
step toward becoming a true market- 
ing agency.” 

Among the many specific implica- 
tions of marketing for the agency, I'd 
like to single out measurement of ad- 
vertising effectiveness. A company 
cannot effectively orient its advertis- 
ing to the customer, and it cannot ap- 
praise the value received for its in- 
vestment of advertising dollars, until 
somebody develops much better meas- 
ures of the actual effects of advertising 
on customer behavior. Readership sur- 
veys afe certainly not the complete 
answer. The advertiser doesn’t gain 
much from knowing his customers’ 
reading behavior. He wants to know 
what advertising does for the custom- 
ers’ buying behavior. 


This measurement problem is a 
rough one. But the day is not too far 
away when industry is going to de- 
mand that advertising, which accounts 
for so many of its dollars, be closely 
measured in terms of real rather than 
superficial effectiveness. 

At this point I would make a plea 
for setting aside a portion of your ad- 
vertising budgets for researching the 
market. Unless you know if you are 
getting through to your customers and 
prospects, and what impression you 
are making on them, you may be 
wasting a lot of money which could 
otherwise go into the profit pocket. 
Management must become more 
familiar with the role of mass persua- 
sion as an integral part of the market- 
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ing concept. Only then can advertising 
become the true voice of the marketin 
effort. Management can and should do 
this by integrating advertising into 
discussions on marketing problems. 
The benefits will work both ways. 
Business literature, talks and panels 
such as this one, trade meetings and 
advertising seminars, are all helpful in 
bringing about a greater understanding 
of the role advertising plays in talking 
with customers, prospects and others 
important to a business. 

Advertising has become a powerful 
communications and marketing tool, 
so much so that it cannot be ignored. 
It is up to industry and management 
to use it profitably as an integral and 
vital part of the distribution process. 


Digest of A Talk at Marketing Conference 


By HENRY WEDEMEYER, President 


Wedemeyer Associates Inc. 


™@ THERE have been many articles 
in recent years on the subject of sales 
management having to broaden its re- 
sponsibilities and become “marketing 
management”. Except in the case of 
the smallest of companies, this view 
must be adopted with caution. There 
is, in my opinion, little room for 
argument against the adoption of the 
marketing concept, but in embracing 
it, we should be careful that sales 
management as such is not so sub- 
ordinated as to lose its essential quali- 
ties. This is what has happened in 
some companies, when sales manage- 
ment became marketing management 
and the duties and responsibilities of 
the sales manager became so broad that 
the management of the sales function 
suffered seriously. Whether operating 
under the marketing concept or not, 
every company needs a sales manager 
whose prime, if not only, responsibili- 
ties are those having to do with sales 
administration. 

Our first point is that marketing 
Management is an additional and 
higher level of responsibility than sales 
management and mot a substitute for it. 
Adopting the marketing concept 
should be viewed as a broadening of 
the company’s viewpoint and respon- 
sibilities and not the broadening of 
the duties and responsibilities of sales 
management. 

Our second point is that sales man- 
agement is likely to be the most 
radically changed management func- 
tion, in some respects, and the least 
likely to be altered in other ways, 
when it becomes operational under 
the marketing concept. 


The most significant changes will be 
evident in terms of integration of ef- 
fort. Sales management's efforts will 
have to be more closely tied in with 
the team’s objectives. Most sales man- 
agers tend to be dynamic, lone-wolf 
operators to whom other business func- 
tions sometimes seem to be a frustrat- 
ing group of appendages living like 
leeches on the fruits of their labor. 
They will simply have to forego the 
luxury of this thinking and coordinate 
their functions with the team’s. 

As for conducting business in terms 
of providing what the customer wants, 
where 4e wants it, and when and how 
he wants to receive it, the sales man- 
ager normally has the least to learn. 
While some resistance to the adoption 
of the marketing concept can be ex- 
pected from some sales managers, 
others will welcome it because it will 
restore to them their rightful place in 
the organization. 

Let us review the raw ingredients 
of sales management. The American 
Marketing Association defines sales 
management as “the planning, direc- 
tion and control of personal salesman- 
ship, including recruiting, selecting, 
training, equipping, assigning, routing, 
supervising, paying and motivating as 
these tasks apply to the personal sales- 
force”. 

You will note that this definition 
makes no mention of product design, 
handling branch office real estate mat- 
ters, doing marketing research, plan- 
ning advertising campaigns, or for that 
matter any of the dozens of other 
diverse activities in which we often 
ask our sales management people to 


engage. The gamut of new functions 
which have been handed to salesman- 
agement has attained such proportions 
in some companies that there is little 
or no sales management carried on as 
we have defined it. If this seems a 
radical statement, you may wish to 
verify its truth in your own company. 

To do so, I sugest you make a simple 
audit by getting the answers to these 
questions: 

Are your salesmen recruited or are 
they drafted from other departments: 
on a crisis basis when you lose a good 
man? Is there a sales manpower re- 
quirements forecast in writing? 

Are your salesmen selected in terms 
of their apparent ability to meet the 
demands of the job? Are they measured 
against good written job descriptions 
and job specifications, or are they 
picked on the basis of some single 
factor such as aggressiveness, product 
knowledge or some criterion far less 
logical than these? 

Are your salesmen trained in all 
facets of their job? Do they know their 
products in terms of application or 
meeting the customers’ wants? Do they 
understand and intellectually accept— 
if not emotionally approve—the poli- 
cies, plans, and procedures which of 
necessity guide their efforts? Have 
they been taught how to sell? Have 
they really been trained in these things 
and more, or do we think they have? 
Are they selling or are they going 
through the motions? 

Has sales management seen to it 
that the salesmen have been equipped 
with catalogs that tell the whole story 
but do it in small type, on light weight 
paper with a minimum of white space, 
so that the salesmen can lift them, use 
them, sell with them, instead of leav- 
ing them in the office? Do our sales- 
men have well prepared leaflets and 
other promotion pieces prepared in 
terms of customer benefits instead of 
functional data? 

Are the salesmen assigned specific 
territories or lists of accounts? Does 
this workload match the men’s capaci- 
ties or is it too much or too little? 
Have call frequencies been established 
for accounts in accordance with their 
sales or profit potential or do the sales- 
men call when and where they happen 
to feel like it? Have routes been care- 
fully engineered to minimize back- 
tracking, lost time and expense? 

And how about supervision? Sell- 
ing is a frustrating job with turndowns 
the rule rather than the exception— 
and how roughly administered these 
turndowns can be! While a real sales- 
man must have a natural resiliency 
which permits him to bounce back un- 
aided most of the time, being human, 
he needs the encouragement of the 
sales manager. He needs the advice, the 














additional training he can get only 
from his boss. So, we must ask our- 
selves, “Are the salesmen really getting 
the benefit of close, enlightened and 
enlightening contact with the sales 
manager?” 

Are our salesmen properly paid so 
as to provide reasonable return on their 
investment of effort, with an incentive 
element that makes them want to go 
out for additional business? To bring 
this matter of incentive quickly into 
focus, why not try to pretend for a 
moment that you are one of your com- 
pany’s salesmen who has been working 
hard all day. It is now 3:30 P.M. You 
have a choice to make—will you go 
home or will you call on one or two 
more customers? The question you 
might now ask yourself is this: “Will 
our incentive plan make me decide to 
make more calls?” The answer could 
well be “no” if incentives are tied to 
arbitrary quotas which a man cannot 
hope to reach, or if he won't see his 
extra compensation until December for 
sales made in February—the carrot 
being too far away. 

Are the sales activities planned or 
are most things seemingly crisis-moti- 
vated? There are enough matters in 
selling that arise on a crisis basis with- 
out leaving those things that can be 
planned to be acted upon only when 
trouble arises. Sales management 
should be able to show a written plan 
of action for at least one year ahead 
covering the major aspects of the job 
to be done. 

Is sales management making sure it 
receives reports and information re- 
quired for the proper planning, direc- 
tion and control of its function? Are 
these reports received as quickly and 
as frequently as required—but only as 
often as required? 

Is there evidence that careful con- 
sideration has been given to the identi- 
fication of the competitors’ marginal 
markets and products, those places 
where they are most vulnerable? A 
sound strategic principle in war and 
business is to concentrate rapidly at 
decisive points. One decisive point in 
the market place is that at which the 
competitor is weakest. It is sometimes 
possible through slightly greater effort 
to make the competitor's position at 
this point so unprofitable that he will 
leave the field entirely. Another de- 
cisive point is where the competition 
is strongest, particularly if they have 
gotten too sure of themselves. 

Are attempts made to discover each 
important competitor's strategy 
through careful observation and analy- 
sis of his tactics in the marketplace? 
Learning a competitor's strategy makes 
it possible to anticipate his future 
moves. 

Have the company’s major prospects 
been identified and singled out for 





special attention or are they regarded 
as just more accounts? Does the sales 
manager know the principals of these 
firms personally and does he schedule 
calls on them with the necessary fre- 
quency? 

And what about the organizational 
“climate”? Is it vibrant, alive, opti- 
mistic, dynamic, or is it relatively sul- 
len and slow-paced characterized by an 
air of “I'll-do-it-if-I-have-to’? If it 
can be claimed that any one area of a 
business requires the highest morale, 
that area in my opinion is sales. 

In what ways, then, will the func- 
tions of sales management be changed 
either in the way it operates or in the 
degree of emphasis placed on certain 
activities? 

1.) Sales management will return 
to being sales management and con- 
centrate on those functions which are 
the reason for its existence. If, as we 
indicated earlier, sales management re- 
ports to marketing management, the 
latter has the responsibility for most 
of the functions outside our definition 
of sales management. 

2.) Sales management will have to 
become more profit conscious. It is 
traditional, understandable and not 
wholly improper for the sales manager 
to be volume-oriented, for he has been 
judged primarily in terms of volume 
or the sales-expense ratio, that much 
mis-used and misleading criterion of 
sales performance. 

3.) Sales management of today must 
lean heavily upon facts. The sales 
manager must learn to use marketing 
research as a tool and not regard the 
members of that department as a crew 
of long-haired busybodies with nothing 
to do but ask damn fool questions. 
He should instead be asking—even 
demanding—data on market location 
and size, “customer profile” data, eval- 
uation of competitive strategy, product 
acceptance and the like. He must see to 
it that he is getting all possible assist- 
ance from sources such as the tabulat- 
ing department which will normally 
have to be guided in the matter of 
what reports he will require-and with 
what frequency. A report system is a 
personal thing and must be devised 
to fit the requirements of each organ- 
ization, its personnel, its products, its 
problems. 

4.) Sales management must accept 
the responsibilities of being a mem- 
ber of the marketing team dedicated to 
the achieving of the company’s ob- 
jectives. 

The sales manager must provide 
marketing management with a sales 
forecast, one that is as detailed as it is 
reasonable to expect. For his own pur- 
poses of sales analysis and planning, 
he requires a forecast broken down by 
customer, by product. The production 


. department will also require a fore- 





cast by product, if possible for each 
quarter of the year. The sales manager 
must also learn to forecast the sales 
organization expense, develop a bud- 
get, and honestly attempt to live 
within it. 

There are many additional ways in 
which the sales manager must act as 
a team member. He can determine 
that his product's quality is no higher 
than it needs to be. Quality is only as 
valuable in your product as the buyer 
and user can see it or otherwise ap- 
preciate it and, if the sales manager is 
insisting upon a higher than necessary 
level, he is not discharging his obliga- 
tion as a marketing team member. 

Now, how can we help our sales 
manager to do a better job? 

First, let him in on the “big secret”, 
that is, company objectives or the 
ends to which all effort should be di- 
rected. It will, for example, make a 
great deal of difference in the way he 
operates if he knows that the company 
is aiming for maximization of profits 
over the long term rather than the 
short term. 

Finally, while today's sales manager 
is a far more broad-gauge individual 
than he once was, selling is still a 
person-to-person function requiring 
among other things a dynamic, opti- 
mistic, enthusiastic management. Let 
us then appreciate this man who, on 
the one hand must be a logical tactician 
and astute management practitioner, 
and on the other, a leader who must 
inspire his men to excel in the market- 
place. . 

Let us remember that since he wears 
two hats, he may have trouble balanc- 
ing both on only one head. 


Questions and Answers 


Question—For the small manufacturer, 
what should be the rule of thumb for 
consideration of a marketing research 
program at the level discussed here 
today. How can it be related to dol- 
lars, personnel, or other? How much 
can we afford to spend? 


Answer—That is a good question. | 
can give you a few ranges that some 
firms have been using, but I cannot 
give you a specific answer. You can- 
not do a market research job without 
spending some money. The best way 
to do it is to have a full time man. If 
you cannot have a full time man eco- 
nomically, then a part-time man is 
better than none at all. 


Question—Can you use your advertis- 
ing agency? 


Answer—+There are many kinds of 
marketing consulting organizations 


available. Many advertising agencies 
have their own marketing research de- 


partments that hire out for a fee. You 
can gO to universities in many parts 
of the country and get help, and some 
business schools are equipped to do 
business research. There are con- 
sulrants available. I think that the 
major point here is that it goes back 
to the company’s objectives and also 
the stage that has been reached. If 
the objective is the expansion of a 
product line or the full utilization of 
existing facilities, you may foresee a 
long period in which there will be a 
great deal of research to be done. Here, 
you should use someone from the out- 
side to get over the hump. If you have 
a long-term need for market research, 
you should work from within. It is 
usually the bigger advertising agencies 
that have this service. If you do it on a 
part-time basis I would recommend 
that you make it a formal program. 
Devote one-half of every day, or two 
weeks of every month. If you use 
someone within on a part-time basis, 
set a bracket of time. It is quite com- 
mon for some companies to use mar- 
keting consultant firms on a one-day- 
a-week basis, where one man spends 
one day each week at one company. 
Question—Who should the marketing 
research director report to? 
Answer—He should preferably report 
to the president, or to no one lower 
than a vice president. I think part of 
your answer is going to hinge upon 
what you ask the marketing research 
man to do. It depends upon the func- 
tions that you have outlined for that 
marketing research man. If he is work- 
ing within the sales department he 
should report to the director of that 
department. If his functions encompass 
not only sales, but other problems 
where you desire broader company 
studies, he should report to the presi- 
dent or vice president. 
Question—Again considering the small 
company, what are the possibilities of 
doubling up the functions of adver- 
tising, sales promotion and marketing 
research? 

Answer—That is very common today 
among small companies. Whenever 
you double up the functions, you just 
don’t spend full time on any one func- 
tion. It is being done successfully. The 
General Electric Company constitutes 
a lot of small departments, and I am 
sure that as many as a third of the 
departments at GE would be consid- 
ered in the small business category, 
and they have the same problems. Each 
department is an entity of itself, its 
Own management, plants, sales, etc., 
and face many of these problems that 
bother small manufacturers. In some 
of our departments we have a doubling 
up of functions, not only in the market- 
ing areas, but other areas as well— 
one person or two people wearing 
three hats—advertising, sales promo- 


tion, marketing research, etc. It works 
up to a point. If these functions are 
important you have to do something. 
Either you have to hire someone on 
the outside to help, or you have to 
name an individual on the inside to 
do it. You can call in an outside con- 
sultant to take a look at your business 
and recommend the various decisions 
on marketing research that need to be 
made. This would tend to outline the 
scope of the program for the persons 
who must make these decisions. This 
should give you the clue as to who 
should be reported to. In a small firm 
you almost need to needle this out 
yourself by determining whether or 
not there are informational gaps, what 
it is going to take to fill these gaps, 
and whether it is worth it. 

Question—According to what I have 


heard on marketing research, the cost 
would amount to 2% of volume. 
Wouldn't the small manufacturer have 
to raise his prices to cover this cost. If 
you add the 2% for market research 
to your sale price, won’t your com- 
petition be that much lower? 

Answer—The American Marketing As- 
sociation reports that the 2% of 
volume cost is the highest shown in 
their survey. The lowest is .01% and 
.2% is shown as the average cost. In 
order for market research to support 
itself, there would have to be econo- 
mies that would accrue. The company 
would be investing this 2%, and if 
the end result failed to step up the 
volume or reduce the cost or inject 
some other efficiency, there would be 
some reluctance to spend that extra 


2%. 


BUSINESS CLIMATE CONFERENCE 


Digest of Introductory Remarks 


By CARLYLE F. BARNES, Moderator 


@ I FEEL safe in saying that today 
there is a keener awareness than there 
ever has been in this Land of Steady 
Habits of the importance of our in- 
dustry and what is to become of it. 
Our people are indeed prosperous, not 
only in terms of their earnings, but in 
terms too of the knowledge that they 
are all contributing to the common 
good. Not just in Connecticut, but 
equally so all over our nation. I say this 
by way of prelude to the introduction 
to our panel. This afternoon we are 
privileged to hear four men, each out- 
standing in his own sphere, who are 
giving deep and probing thought to 


our industrial economy—what it now 
represents, what it needs by way of un- 
derstanding help, and what part it 
plays in our state’s future. I think it is 
a truism to say that our industrial com- 
munity is the key to our whole econ- 
omy. It does no harm however to re- 
peat this because I think many of us at 
times are inclined to forget why this is 
so. In a moment or so all of us will 
have our memories refreshed on this 
score, and more to the point, will be 
told what is happening to our indus- 
trial economy and how its well being 
can be enhanced and its future 
strengthened. 


The Connecticut Economy 


By DAVID PINSKY, Director 
Research and Information 


Connecticut Labor Department 


@ THE Connecticut economy, as meas- 
ured by the average income of its peo- 
ple, has attained the highest level of 
any state in this country, and there- 
fore without question of any region 
throughout the world. 

What is there about this Connecti- 
cut economy which has enabled it to 
reach this pinnacle? 

Let’s look at our economy in two 
ways. First, in what types of business 
or industry are our people presently 


employed—a cross-section view? Sec- 
ondly, what are the long term trends 
which have brought our economy to its 
present position? 

There were 893,000 non-agricultural 
workers in Connecticut as of June, 
1959. Farm employment is not tallied 
because it is highly seasonal and also 
because it is difficult to obtain reliable 
employment totals. Farming remains, 
of course, an important part of our 
total economy. It employs about 12,000 
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year-round workers plus 25,000 sea- 
sonal workers during the summer. 

Manufacturing is the heart of the 
Connecticut economy. Today it has 
less than half of our job total—45 per 
cent, to be exact. In 1947 manufactur- 
ing comprised 53 per cent of the total 
and in 1954 exactly half. This down- 
ward proportion is part of a nation- 
wide trend and is due to ever in- 
creasing productivity per worker. In 
Connecticut, the total output of goods 
increased by two-thirds from 1947 to 
1959 while our factory employment re- 
mained practically level. 

Our largest industry is transporta- 
tion equipment which employs 73,960, 
or 8.3 per cent of the total. This in- 
cludes about 60,000 aircraft workers 
and 13,000 in boat or submarine build- 
ing. The industry rose from 29,600 
workers in 1947 to a peak of 86,810 in 
June, 1957. Adjustments in the aircraft 
industry, due to changes in the planes 
themselves and the emphasis on space 
vehicles, brought about the decline 
during the past two years which now 
appears to have leveled off. 

The second largest industry is ma- 
chinery which employs 60,780 or 6.8 
per cent of the total. Both industrial 
and office machinery are included. This 
was our largest industry until July, 
1956, when it was exceeded by trans- 
portation equipment. It remains a very 
important and significant industry, not 
only because of its size but also as the 
bellwether of the economy. Machinery 
employment is the first to decline at 
the onset of a recession and the first to 
turn up at the end of a slump. It is en- 
couraging to note that machinery is 
moving up, having added 5,000 work- 
ers during the past year. The average 
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work week last June was 42.2 hours, as 
compared with 38.9 a year ago. 

Fabricated metal employs 48,420 or 
5.4 per cent. 

Electrical equipment manufacturers 
employ 35,060 or 3.9 per cent. 

Primary metals employ 30,330 or 
3.4 per cent of the total. 

These leading Connecticut indus- 
tries are all metal working. Only trans- 
portation equipment has had an em- 
ployment rise since 1947. All of the 
four other groups have had substan- 
tial declines during the period. The 
rise in transportation just about offset 
the losses in the other industries. 

Apparel, a highly seasonal activity, 
employs 19,310 or 2.1 per cent of the 
total. 

The rubber and plastic group em- 
ploys 17,460 or 2.0 per cent. This has 
shown a steady upward growth. 

The long-suffering textile group em- 
ploys 16,140 or 1.8 per cent. In 1951 
this industry employed 42,000 and has 
since drifted down to its present level. 

Miscellaneous manufacturing, such 
as wood, paper, chemicals, ordnance, 
and so on, comprises 7.5 per cent. 

Trade, service, and construction have 
been adding employes each year, in 
prosperity and in recession, since the 
end of World War II. They have ab- 
sorbed the large growth in our labor 
force. Non-manufacturing employ- 
ment has increased from 359,000 in 
1947 to 491,000 in 1959, a gain of 
132,000 jobs. 

Trade comprises the largest non- 
manufacturing business, with 155,960 
jobs or 17.5 per cent of the total. It 
has also had the largest growth over 
the past 12 years. 

Service, which includes such activi- 


ties as health, amusement, private edu- 

cation, laundries, hotels, etc., employs 

99,940 or 11.2 per cent. This is also a 

rapidly growing segment. 

Government, federal, state, and lo- 
cal, employs 89,780 or 10.1 per cent. 

Construction employs 47,610 or 5.3 
per cent and has had a rapid growth 
since World War II. Employment in 
this activity has two outstanding char- 
acteristics. First, productivity increases, 
although difficult to measure, have 
clearly been greater even than those in 
manufacturing. Secondly, construction 
has historically had cyclical swings of 
about 20 years from boom to bust and 
back. 

Insurance is a steadily growing em- 
ployer and particularly important to 
the Hartford area. It employs 30,880 
or 3.5 per cent. 

Transportation employs 23,600 or 
2.6 per cent. This is the one major ac- 
tivity among all non-manufacturing 
which has shown a long-term down- 
ward trend. 

The last group, finance and real 
estate, employs 20,750 or 2.3 per cent. 
This also has been marked by stability 
plus a steady upward movement. 

We have attempted to present cer- 
tain facts upon which you may better 
form your opinions of the future. 
However, there are five definite conclu- 
sions which may be drawn from these 
historical data: 

1. Connecticut has a “400,000 worker” 
manufacturing economy. Employ- 
ment levels since the end of World 
War II fluctuate above:.and below 
this mark but are centered around 
it. 

2. There is no upward or downward 
long-term trend since the end of 
the war. Employment, when the 
cyclical movements are eliminated, 
has moved sideward. While factory 
employment has not grown, factory 
output is about 70 per cent above 
1947, indicating increased produc- 
tivity. In contrast to this long-term 
factory employment trend, non- 
manufacturing has added 132,000 
jobs since 1957. 

3. About three-fourths of Connecti- 
cut’s employment is in metallic pro- 
duction, the highest ratio in the 
country. 

4. Connecticut factory employment 
has wide upward and downward 
movements. This is characteristic of 
metallic employment. 

5. Non-metallic employment _ has 
shown remarkable stability, both 
in short-term changes and in the 
long-term trend. The long-term, 
however, hides two diverse move- 
ments. Textiles have moved down- 
ward steadily since World War Il 
while printing, chemicals, and rub- 
ber have moved upward. 





Industrial Location Factors 


By CHARLES E. HILLS 


Market Research Coordinator 
Connecticut Development Commission 


@ A GREAT population explosion has 
been predicted for the 1960's and the 
1960's are almost upon us. This has 
been predicted by nationally-known 
economists, federal government anal- 
ysts, Fortune Magazine and others. 

1965 economic studies indicate that 
Connecticut will have a population of 
about 2,800,000. This is an increase of 
roughly 300,000 over today’s popula- 
tion. This increase of 300,000 in the 
next six years is not unrealistic. In fact, 
since 1950 Connecticut has been grow- 
ing at the rate of 50,000 per year. We 
estimate that we'll need a 150,000 
new non-agricultural jobs by 1965, and 
we estimate that we'll need about 
38,000 new manufacturing jobs. 

In the period 1950 to 1957, about 
1200 new manufacturing industries 
started in our state. They currently em- 
ploy about 48,000 workers. About 
85 per cent of this new employment is 
located in the already heavily indus- 
trialized counties of Fairfield, New 
Haven, and Hartford. Each new indus- 
try employs on the average about 40 
workers, so that when a firm liquidates 
or moves out of our state it takes quite 
a few new industries to replace it, es- 
pecially if the new one starts with a 
relatively small employment and it 
takes time for it to build up. 

The basis for our economy is in its 
existing manufacturers, and our figures 
tend to prove this statement. Seventy 
per cent of the new employment came 
from firms that are either branch 
plants of existing manufacturers, or 
were newly started by a former worker 
in a Connecticut factory, either a 
skilled workman or an_ executive. 
About 30 per cent of this new em- 
ployment came from out of state, 
roughly about 15,000 jobs. About 85 
per cent of the new manufacturing 
employment came from firms that had 
their headquarters in either New York 
or Pennsylvania and the midwest pro- 
vided about eight per cent. About 1 
per cent of that employment came 
from the far western states. 

Now why does industry locate in our 
state? There are many industrial loca- 
tion factors important in industrial lo- 
cation. And they vary according to the 
requirements of the particular indus- 
try. Men, markets and materials are 
generally considered three of the 
Prime industrial location factors— 


skilled labor, availability of labor, la- 


bor rates, markets, materials, whether 
they be raw materials or the availabil- 
ity of subcontractors who will make 
part of your material for you. Then 
there are many other factors: taxes, 
business climate, the availability of 
housing, educational facilities, which 
are becoming increasingly important, 
particularly the availability of techni- 
cal schools, to educate scientists and 
engineers so much needed in industry 
today. These vary according to the re- 
quirements of the particular industry. 

According to a recent representative 
survey that we made about a Connecti- 
cut location, we found that the avail- 
ability of skilled labor was the primary 
reason stated by most manufacturers, 
accounting for about one-quarter of 
the employment. A second reason, 
close to 35 per cent, was the proximity 
to New York City. Proximity to New 
York includes the fact that sometimes 
home offices are located there, other 
headquarters offices of companies they 
like to do business with are located 
there, plus research facilities, and the 
Port of New York. 

A third reason is the availability of 
land and buildings. This was about 20 
per cent in our survey. A state must 
have available land for industry and 
the necessary utilities that industry de- 
sires. Also buildings. Industry often 
doesn’t want to build a new structure, 
but would rather go into an existing 
building, a'modern one-story structure, 
if possible. Unfortunately, many of the 
buildings that come on the market here 
are old, multi-story structures which 
may be good for incubator infancy, 
but in the long term are usually un- 
economical. 

A fourth reason is the availability of 
local and regional markets, and we 
have a highly concentrated market 
right within our state. The area within 
a 375 mile radius of Connecticut in- 
cludes about 50,000,000 people and 
about $95,000,000,000 in purchasing 
power, about thirty per cent of the 
US. total. Right next door to Connec- 
ticut in New York City and Northern 
New Jersey live about 15,000,000 peo- 
ple, a population that is equal to that 
of all of Canada. 

We have certain competitive ad- 
vantages but we also have industrial 
location factors which might be im- 
proved. We find, for one thing, that 
we lack industrial land. We have 


plenty of land here but about two- 
thirds of it is undeveloped, and not 
all of it is suitable for industrial de- 
velopment. 

Fairfield County, for instance, has 
quite a bit of land not zoned for indus- 
try and quite a bit of land that is just 
not available for industry. 

Eastern Connecticut which has a 
large amount of available land has 
utility problems. Litchfield County has 
the same problems. One of the prob- 
lems of the Waterbury area, which 
would like to have more diversified in- 
dustry, is that it lacks industrial sites. 

Another problem that Connecticut 
faces is the age of its industrial floor 
space, particularly the fact that many 
of these buildings that come on the 
market are generally older structures 
which aren't too salable and which in 
many cases should probably be elim- 
inated. About one-fifth of Connecticut 
floor space is 50 years old or more. 

Today there is increasing competi- 
tion for business and industry through- 
out the U.S. by the states and local 
communities. Many states are stream- 
lining their tax structures to try to at- 
tract more industry. Other states are 
actually offering state or community 
credit in order to entice new industry 
into their borders. More and more, 
government seems to be taking an atti- 
tude that bringing payrolls and em- 
ployment to their areas is a function of 
government. 

One of the more recent develop- 
ments, originated by the state of Maine 
in 1949, is the development credit 
corporation. Now all the New Eng- 
land states have development credit 
corporations. Connecticut's was formed 
in 1954, and seven other states cur- 
rently have development credit cor- 
porations. Thirteen or fourteen others 
are currently considering this type of 
facility. This is the private enterprise 
way of supplementing bank credit. 
These corporations consider a loan 
generally after it has been turned down 
by a bank. 

Maine has originated a plan that’s 
rather unique. It’s much like the FHA 
insured loan in housing. The state of 
Maine will guarantee a loan to build 
an industrial building that a bank or 
other conventional lending source may 
grant with the idea of bringing more 
industry into Maine. They have actu- 
ally brought a glass plant from New 
Jersey to Maine under this plan and 
also made one relocation within Maine. 

Many people have asked the De- 
velopment Commission about the state 
plans. So, not having the answer to 
this, and realizing that a state develop- 
ment commission should have an an- 
swer, we engaged a management con- 
sulting firm to look into this problem 
for us. They came out with an exten- 
sive report in February of 1959. 








To sum it up very briefly the con- 
sultants felt that there is an industrial 
gap in Connecticut but that there will 
always be an industrial gap as far as 
financing is concerned because you 
simply can’t grant every loan. They felt 
that there is existing machinery to 
handle the problem at the present 
time. They felt that the Development 
Credit Corporation in Connecticut has 
the facility to handle any of Connecti- 
cut’s industrial financing problems at 
this time. So in these industrial loca- 
tion factors there are many over which 


Connecticut and the citizens have no 
control. For instance, markets, and 
raw materials, but there are other in- 
dustrial location factors over which 
the citizens do have control, such 
as good government, such as taxes, 
redevelopment, flood control, factors 
like that. Wherever Connecticut citi- 
zens can improve industrial location 
factors they are improving the com- 
petitive situation of our state and also 
making it possible for Connecticut to 
participate in the great role predicted 
for it in the 1960's. 


Taxes and Other Government 


Influences 


Digest of A Talk at Business Climate Conference 


By ROBERT I. METCALF 


Director of Administration 
Winchester-Western Division 


Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation 


@ WE'VE been hearing a lot lately 
about “business climate” and the fac- 
tors that are supposed to have an in- 
fluence on it. We have heard and read 
many definitions or explanations of 
the term but we can not get away from 
the conclusion that business climate is 
the net result of all outside conditions 
affecting the cost and ease of operat- 
ing a business in a rewarding way. 
These outside conditions may be so- 
cial, economic or political and they 
may have their origin at the local, 
state or national level. 

We want briefly to touch upon some 
of the conditions that affect our busi- 
ness or manufacturing climate and see 
if there are some general conclusions 
that can be reached from what may ap- 
pear to be conflicting or different 
points of view. 

At the outset, we can probably agree 
that government, in the broad sense, is 
one of our major business partners and 
chief beneficiaries. In many instances, 
the government receives more in taxes 
from industry than is received in divi- 
dends by the shareholders—those who 
have risked their savings by investing 
in an enterprise to help it grow and 
prosper. We have been aware for 
some time that government has played 
an ever-increasing role in commerce 
and industry through decisions and 
regulations, administrative agency pro- 
grams, tax rates and court decisions. 
This activity has a sharp impact on the 
business climate, irrespective of 


whether it is analyzed from a_ local. 
state or national viewpoint. We shall 
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confine our observations to the local 
and state levels, although it may be 
difficult to do so because of the inter- 
meshing of so many different govern- 
ment influences. 

Connecticut is predominantly an in- 
dustrial state. The welfare of its peo- 
ple depends upon the prosperity of its 
industrial establishments. Despite cer- 
tain competitive disadvantages, such 
as the distance between producer and 
the market and the necessity for im- 
porting many materials from long dis- 
tances, Connecticut industry on the 
whole, is thriving. How long we can 
succeed in holding our own in this 
competition depends to a considerable 
extent upon the vigilance of our state 
government; vigilance in keeping the 
problems of industry constantly in 
mind; vigilance in doing all that can 
be done constructively to help; and, 
above all, vigilance in seeing that no 
unnecessary man-made handicaps are 
created. 

One of the most important of the 
controllable factors which affect the 
prosperity of industry is the extent to 
which it is burdened with state and 
local taxes, compared with the tax load 
imposed on competitors by other 
states. This was not always so. For 
many years, state taxes were not an 
important element in the competitive 
picture. Today we all find ourselves in 
a fight for industrial survival with the 
ever-increasing cost of government and 
the related increase in taxes. 

Ten years ago, MAC surveyed its 
members with manufacturing opera- 











tions in other states to determine the 

size of their tax burden in each state. 

Five years ago a similar survey was 

conducted. These surveys established 

two distressing conclusions: 

1. Connecticut taxes its industry more 
severely than does the great major- 
ity of competing states; 

2. Connecticut's relative position in 
this critical competition is deteri- 
orating. 

I am sure that a similar survey, if 
conducted this year, would not only 
confirm these “awful truths” but might 
even show a worsening picture. This 
was, at least partially, substantiated in 
Bulletin No. 2015 published by MAC 
in March of this year. This bulletin 
listed a more recent comparison of 
state government finances in the 13 
leading industrial states. In summary, 
it stated; among these 13 states: we 
rank 2nd in per capita tax; we rank 1st 
in per capita debt; we rank 3rd in per 
capita sales taxes; we rank 5th in cor- 
porate income tax as a per cent of total 
tax revenue. 

With respect to this reference to the 
corporate income tax, the bulletin 
noted that, while a substantial part of 
the tax burden of Connecticut industry 
consists of the property tax on personal 
property and the sales tax on the pur- 
chase of machinery, in none of the four 
states which rank ahead of Connecticut 
in the corporation tax is there a prop- 
erty tax on machinery or inventories, 
while only Wisconsin joins us in tax- 
ing the purchase of machinery. 

This bulletin also included a similar 
comparison with our sister New Eng- 
land states. It showed that, within the 
New England family: we were 2nd in 
corporate income tax as a per cent of 
total tax revenue; we were highest in 
per capita taxes; we were highest in 
per capita debt; we were highest in 
per capita sales tax. 

I suggest that we all become more 
familiar with our own state and local 
situations and do what we can to im- 
prove this aspect of our business cli- 
mate. In appraising this aspect of our 
business climate perhaps we should, 
among other things: 

a) compare the local tax picture with 
that of communities providing 
similar services; 

b) make further comparison of our 
state tax picture in respect to: 

1. per capita general state revenue 
from taxes; 

2. state per capita debt; 

3. state corporation tax; 

c) evaluate the reasonableness of 
township and city taxes; 

d) determine whether any contem- 
plated expansion of city facilities 
will affect the tax rate substantially; 

e) ask if such expansion is truly essen- 
tial, and the resultant tax burder 


increase soundly justified; 





f) ask if other taxes are likely to be 
increased substantially based upon 
projected needs. 

A careful analysis of this kind of 
tax appraisal will surely lead to a 
course of action that can be taken on 
an individual company basis but much 
more effectively on a programmed 
basis involving a major segment of our 
industrial strength. 

Let me repeat. There is strength in 
Connecticut industry. The July 25th 
edition of Business Week contained an 
article with this banner headline: 
“Connecticut Paces New England 
Economy.” The article pointed out 
that our state has kept pace with the 
country as a whole in terms of basic 
economic growth. We must keep it 
that way. 

The public and the government 
should realize, that in 1957 manufac- 
turing was the source of $2,194,000,- 
000 of personal income in our state. 
Nationally, the figure was 23.5 per 
cent. In that year, which incidentally 
is quite typical, the state and its peo- 
ple benefited in terms of income on an 


average of 12 per cent more than the 
other states. If this isn’t, in and of it- 
self, a prime reason for a realistic atti- 
tude toward the manufacturing indus- 
try, I can’t think of a better one. The 
crime of it, though, is that this story is 
not reaching the proper ears. I am 
confident that we would see a much 
better attitude toward industry in gen- 
eral if our legislators, labor leaders, 
teachers and others who influence pub- 
lic thinking had the same appreciation 
of this fact as we do. Part of our re- 
sponsibility in the development of the 
business climate is to acquaint such 
thought-leaders with this essential in- 
formation. 

But when it is all said and done, I 
suppose the greatest factor influencing 
the business climate is each individual 
citizen. You and I, irrespective of 
whether we represent large or small in- 
dustry, have the power to act construc- 
tively and to get others to do likewise. 
In this way we can maintain the pres- 
tige and status of our state, and not 
have to fear the lure of locating else- 
where. 


A Business Climate Program 
For Industry 


Digest of A Talk at Business Climate Conference 


By M. W. REID, Manager Relations and Utilities, 


General Electric Company, Bridgeport 


@ THE INTENT of my program to 
improve our business climate is to in- 
tegrate all of our internal and external 
relationships and activities into a well- 
cuvidinated plan for the improvement 
of factors which determine the busi- 
ness climate in which we operate. The 
past endeavors of businessmen have re- 
sulted in a general awareness through- 
out the state of the necessity of con- 
structive action in this area. With this 
awareness has come a realization that 
there are four roadblocks: Inflation, 
high taxes, big government, and union 
monopoly power which present the 
greatest challenge to the preservation 
of the free economy. 

The greatest emphasis by all busi- 
nessmen must be directed toward po- 
litical participation and legislative ac- 
tion if any progress is to be made 
against these powerful forces. Loss of 
industry to Connecticut and particu- 
larly the impact of foreign competi- 
tion have given the public great 
concern over the weakening of our 
competitive position by pursuing a 


“something - for - nothing” philosophy. 
This is the time for effective leader- 
ship toward corrective action. 

Our concepts of the approach to 
this problem is as follows. 

There are four publics—the em- 
ployes, the community, the state, and 
those of the nation with which we 
must work to achieve improvement in 
the business climate. It’s no good to go 
to one and not the others. The greatest 
progress toward attainment of the ob- 
jectives of any plan will be by thor- 
oughly informing, and motivating com- 
pany personnel to multiply the efforts 
of those assigned the responsibility. 

Now as more and more company 
personnel become active in public af- 
fairs, the effect of their influence is 
felt in ever-widening circles. At this 
point we ask ourselves what we ex- 
pect to accomplish by this activity. I 
have a whole list of objectives that I 
have thought of in the past year or two. 

We must first win the support of 
the employes, neighbors, and elected 
officials for a way of life that recog- 


nizes the inner dependence of profit- 
able business, job opportunities and 
government. 

And along with that, we should en- 
hance the good name of the company 
as a successful, responsible, progres- 
sive business organization. 

Now to accomplish these objectives, 
we have at GE established goals and 
projects with each of these four pub- 
lics for the purpose of improving the 
business climate. 

Let us look first at what we should 
be doing with employes. They are the 
biggest single factor in determining 
what the public thinks of your com- 
pany. 

First, we develop a program to en- 
hance the understanding of the im- 
portance of business in the community. 
We prepare a series of articles for use 
in our works news and other communi- 
cation media on such subjects as prof- 
its, Competition, prices, wages, infla- 
tion, etc. and arrange for a feedback 
on the degree of understanding of this 
employe group. 

Second, we try to attain an aware- 
ness of the impact of business climate 
on the well-being of the community 
and the state. We think this can best 
be handled through a series of well- 
planned seminars. And remember that 
your employes are voters and this gets 
them thinking about the issues that 
come up both locally and statewide. 

Third, we institute a program to 
achieve political awareness and to mo- 
tivate participation. We have carried 
out group meetings with selected em- 
ployes on facts of politics which in- 
cludes participation by local political 
leaders of both parties. We find a great 
deal of interest among employes with 
this kind of activity and an enthusiastic 
support by local political leaders. Our 
position on this is that we encourage 
our people to be active in the party of 
their choice. We make absolutely no 
indication of our interest one way or 
the other. My personal feeling is that 
the more both political parties study 
and understand the economic facts of 
life the better off we will be in this 
country. 

Fourth, we develop an information 
program on government structure. 
Now this kind of information is very 
helpful to the people in understanding 
the workings of our form of govern- 
ment. They know better how to go 
about accomplishing the things that 
seem to be necessary. 

Fifth, we seek to get understanding 
of good citizenship. I think that if we 
have such understanding we'd be 
better off because we have had for the 
last 20 years too much of the basic 
philosophy that business is a bottom- 
less pit of money by which we can get 
anything for which we don’t want to 

(Continued on page 52) 








@ OUR task in Connecticut is to 
make sure our state keeps pace with 
the economic growth of the future. 
We must make sure we are making 
the best use of the resources within 
our borders—the men, the machines, 
and the money—and we must make 
sure also that industry in our state 
shares in the ever-increasing resources 
that an expanding national economy 
will generate. 

As many of you know, I announced 
last week that Connecticut has under- 
taken a project of great significance for 
our economic future. Through the State 
Development Commission we have au- 
thorized the management consulting 
firm of Booz, Allen & Hamilton to 
undertake a comprehensive, $50,000 
survey of our economic resources, to 
chart our potential goals for the years 
ahead and to suggest specific courses 
of action that we might follow. 

The final report is soon to be com- 
pleted and it will be made public then. 
We already have, however, some pre- 
liminary information and suggestions 
which I want to share with you today. 

In the first place, the consultants 
confirm what we have been telling busi- 
nessmen throughout the country—that 
Connecticut is a fine state for industry. 

Let me give you a quick check list of 
some of the advantageous factors cata- 
logued by the survey. 

Generally excellent transporta- 
tion facilities and services. 





ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


Digest of Talk Given at Evening Session 
By Governor ABRAHAM A. RIBICOFF 


A wider range of labor skills 
than in most states. 

A relatively favorable labor pro- 
ductivity compared to other 
northern industrial states. 

Lower unemployment compen- 
sation payments by employers 
as a ratio of payroll than in 
most states. 

A generally better labor-manage- 
ment climate compared to 
other northern industrial 
states. 

One of the lowest relative total 
tax burdens, compared to in- 
come, in the nation. 

A favorable state tax structure 
and burden compared to neigh- 
boring states. 

A smaller net state-local tax bur- 
den in many communities 
compared to northern indus- 
trial states. 

A smaller increase in local taxes 
compared to the nation since 
1942. 

Higher per capita expenditures 
on services of direct value to 
industry than in most states. 

Comparatively greater progress 
in eliminating water pollution 
than in many states. 

An outstanding state organiza- 
tion for water resources plan- 
ning. 

A superior location for many 
foreign markets and sources 


The head table and evening audience during the talk by Dr. Drucker. 
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of foreign materials. 

A superior location for certain 
domestic regional markets and 
industrial activities suited for 
regional decentralization. 

Generally lower wage rates than 
in northern industrial areas on 
an industry-by-industry, occu- 
pation-by-occupation basis. 

A relatively larger total labor 
force compared to population 
than in any other state. 

These are the factors of genuine sig- 
nificance for any Connecticut company 
planning to expand or for any out-of- 
state firm looking for a location for 
new facilities. And these are the fac- 
tors to which the nation’s business- 
men are paying increased attention. 

It is neither whim, nor caprice, nor 
sentiment which has added so many 
new names to the roster of Connecticut 
industries—names like Combustion 
Engineering, Eagle Pencil, Knox Glass, 
Kimberly-Clark, American Radiator 
and Standard Sanitary Corporation, 
Mosler Safe, R. R. Donnelly & Sons, 
Olin Mathieson and Columbia Broad- 
casting. 

Through our own efforts and with 
the assistance of leading articles in na- 
tional publications, the story of Con- 
necticut’s economic advantages is being 
told across the nation. And business is 
listening and listening well as evi- 
denced by the new industries we are 
attracting. 

Now let me turn to some of the spe- 
cific areas covered by the survey. One 
of these is the establishment of a pro- 
ductivity institute. I refer to it today 
because of the conviction that increased 
productivity and continued prosperity 
must go hand in hand; that higher 
wages and higher profits must rest on 
the solid economic foundation of 
worker efficiency, management know- 
how, industrial research and develop- 
ment, and intelligent and imaginative 
use of the newest technological tools. 

Another major area explored by the 
consulting firm is the general prob- 
lem of state and local taxation. The 
survey has formulated many proposals, 
all designed to encourage new capi 
investment both by existing companies 
and those from out of state that are 
contemplating branch plants here. 

To help step up the tempo toward 








that goal, the management experts be- 
lieve, careful consideration should be 
given to some changes in our tax poli- 
cies. 

We all recognize that in the field of 
taxation especially, there can never be 
any unanimity of thought or action. 
It is my hope, however, that with your 
help and the help of other important 
groups we shall be able to work out an 
equitable tax program that will benefit 
the entire economy without increasing 
the total tax burden. 

One preliminary recommendation is 
that Connecticut should work toward 
the gradual elimination of business 
personal property taxes. It has been 
suggested that this can be done by 
waiving taxes on machinery and equip- 
ment purchased during the year, ex- 
empting machinery and equipment 
used in research and development, and 
placing a ceiling on inventory taxes. 

It has been suggested, too, that con- 
sideration should be given to gradual 
elimination of the sales tax on machin- 
ery. 
"To bring idle land into productive 
use and stimulate production and em- 
ployment, lower assessments are pro- 
posed for new plants, industrial land 
brought into use after lying idle for 
three or more years, and land newly 
put to industrial purposes. 

Here again, I ask community lead- 
ers to approach these and other tax pro- 
posals with an open mind. Some you 
may like and some you won't. Perhaps 
you can suggest modification and im- 


provement. In any event, my hope is 
that we all think constructively about 
them. 

Let me turn briefly to another area 
where the survey has some recom- 
mendations that I know will interest 
you. This is in the field of unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

Connecticut has one of the country’s 
best unemployment insurance pro- 
gtams. This is not just my opinion. 
The consulting firm confirms this. Ob- 
jective specialists, public officials and 
private experts, share the same view. 
Nevertheless, it is not perfect, and I 
think we might profitably consider how 
our unemployment compensation pro- 
gram can be improved to serve the 
interests of the general public, labor- 
management and our entire state's 
economy. 

For example, present provisions re- 
quire that a new employer in the state 
be assigned the maximum rate at least 
for the first year. It makes no allowance 
for the uncertainties and fluctuations 
of the normal break-in period. The 
management experts feel that applying 
the average rate in the state or the 
average rate of the industry in the 
state to a newcomer during his first 
year would be more reasonable and 
sensible. 

The merit rating system is geared, 
as you know, to a firm’s unemployment 
experience. A company is penalized 
for unemployment and rewarded for 
employment stability. But even under 
our system, it is possible that an em- 


ployer with no increase in employment 
can have a lower tax rate than an em- 
ployer whose payrolls are increasing. 
The survey suggests that we consider 
an additional merit factor to reward 
companies which maintain a rising 
average employment. 

Finally, there is the question of eas- 
ing the swings of the business cycle. 
Our unemployment insurance system 
does have built-in lags that help ac- 
complish this goal. Tax rates on em- 
ployers traditionally rise after the low- 
est point in a recession has been 
reached and recovery is under way. But 
an unemployment compensation sys- 
tem which even more closely allows 
payments and rates to rise when busi- 
ness is best able to carry such expendi- 
tures would represent an improvement. 

This is a tough problem because of 
the need to preserve the financial ca- 
pabilities and integrity of the reserve 
fund, but I am hopeful that it can be 
worked out. 

These unemployment insurance pro- 
posals would require federal legisla- 
tion. If discussions with management 
and labor leaders demonstrate that 
these are changes which are essential 
not only to Connecticut's growth but 
to the growth of our national economy, 
I stand ready to make every effort to 
enlist the support of the National Gov- 
ernors’ Conference and our Connecti- 
cut delegation in Congress. It would 
be my expectation that labor and busi- 
ness would join in the effort to obtain 
favorable Congressional action. 


THE PRESIDENT'S REPORT 


Part | 


@ GOVERNOR RIBICOFF, Dr. 
Drucker, distinguished guests and fel- 
low manufacturers. 

Although your Association is a non- 
profit service organization, without 
stockholders, it has been the custom 
over the years for its President to give 
a brief accounting of his stewardship 
at this time. 

As one who has been a listener at 
hundreds of large meetings such as this 
for more years than I like to admit, I 
have developed a severe allergy in the 
presence of a long-winded parade of 
Statistics about last year's glorious ac- 
complishments. Believing that all of 
you here tonight are afflicted with the 
same allergy, and the same compelling 
desire to hear the guest speaker of the 


This portion of report was delivered verbally 
at Evening Session of the Annual M le 


evening, I shall be brief in my informal 
report to you. My formal report of 
Association activities for the past year 
will be published in the November is- 
sue of CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY along 
with my verbal remarks to you this 
evening. 

First of all, I want to express on 
behalf of our officers, directors and 
members our sincere appreciation to 
President Griswold and other officials 
who have broken their normal policy 
regarding the use of their facilities by 
large mnon-university connected or- 
ganizations in order to permit our As- 
sociation to meet here in these ideal 
surroundings for this, the eleventh con- 
secutive year. 

Next, I wish to thank our officers, 
directors and members of our several 
working committees for their splendid 


cooperation during my first year in 
office. They have spent many long 
hours they could have utilized well in 
their own personal or company inter- 
ests, all without paid compensation, in 
order to help formulate association 
policy and plans to better serve the 
most important segment of Connecti- 
cut’s economy—manufacturing indus- 


try. 

And last but not least, I am grateful 
for the loyal and efficient work of our 
long experienced staff, headed by our 
Executive Vice Presidént, Norris W. 
Ford. Four of these staff members have 
served the Association for 30 or more 
years, and a number of others for any- 
where from five to 20 years. Say what 
you will, think what you will, there is 
no substitute for experience, especially 
in Association activity where knowl- 
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edge of so many local, state, national 
and even international situations are 
necessary to the intelligent conduct of 
services for more than 1,800 member 
companies, and to effective cooperation 
with a large number of non-manufac- 
turing groups whose cooperation is im- 
portant to the attainment of certain as- 
sociation objectives. It is the day-in 
and day-out conscientious efforts of 
both the administrative and depart- 
mental staff members that have added 
up to make my first year in office an 
enjoyable one, and which continue to 
keep your Association growing in 
membership each year while retaining 
its reputation as a leader among the 
38 state associations in the country. 

As you know, our Association is one 
of the oldest employers’ organizations 
in the country. This can be a detri- 
ment as well as an asset. It compels us 
to be ever on the alert to see that our 
thinking and activities do not become 
static but rather that we keep in tune 
with the constantly changing trend in 
our social, political and economic 
life. To do this requires a constant re- 
appraisal of our program and policies. 
Are some of our services becoming 
obsolete? Should they be substantially 
revised? Should new and different ac- 
tivities be developed? These are the 
type of questions that we must always 
keep in mind. 

We try to meet this challenge and 
to provide for our members informa- 
tion that is vital to the conduct of 
their business and to represent them 
intelligently and present their views 
before state and national tribunals. 

I believe our efforts have achieved 
some measure of success. We find sup- 
port for this conclusion in the fact that 
again we can report to you this year 
thet our membership is ar an all-time 
high with a net gain for the year since 


I last reported to you of 67 members. 
Our total membership is now 1,838. 

Those of you who were in attend- 
ance at our business session this after- 
noon will confirm my statement that 
our finances are in excellent shape. 

During the coming year you may 
expect to learn of some new Associa- 
tion activities that we believe will en- 
hance our value. 

Now, if I may ask your attention for 
the next few minutes I should like to 
comment about two or three matters 
which seem to me to be of major im- 
portance at this time. 

During the past year we have seen 
some remarkable developments in our 
state and nation to provide us with 
proof of the sound judgment of Amer- 
ican people. There should be no doubt 
in our minds that when Americans are 
given the facts, they make the right 
decisions. 

Further proof of the truth of this 
comes from several important happen- 
ings over the past several weeks. 

The #1 subject of the contents of 
the mailbag of the President of the 
United States is “inflation.” There is 
ever-increasing evidence that the 
American people have become disen- 
chanted with the idea that handling 
more money necessarily means better 
living. We are tired of running at full 
speed just to stay even. We are look- 
ing down at the end of the race track 
and seeing our retirement pay, the 
money in our savings accounts, the 
value of our government bonds all be- 
ing eaten away by inflation. And we 
don’t like what we see! 

Further, men and women in indus- 
try in our state have watched with ap- 
prehension the flood of foreign-made 
products coming into America. We 
realize that foreign competition feeds 
on inflation in our country as we watch 





the gap widen between wages and 
prices here and in those countries com- 
peting with us. We realize that infla- 
tion helps foreign competition be- 
come stronger as we grow weaker, 
thereby taking away sales, jobs, and 
prosperity. 

Pay increases which are eaten up by 
inflation are no pay increases at all. 
Pay increases which strengthen foreign 
competition hurt the very people they 
are intended to help. There’s no doubt 
that Americans are fully aware of this 
and want to put a stop to it before it’s 
too late. We are much more interested 
in protecting what we have than we 
are in risking the loss of it all by chas- 
ing the elusive pot of gold at the end 
of a proverbial rainbow. 

Or, we can take a look at the ground- 
swell of public opinion which is say- 
ing in a loud voice that the union 
leadership has gone too far and must 
be curbed. After recovery from the re- 
vulsion which every American felt 
from the McClellan Committee in- 
vestigations, we again reacted in typi- 
cal American fashion. We wrote to our 
Congressmen. Some of the mail wasn’t 
very polite, but it was effective. And 
there is every indication that somebody 
down there is listening. 

Members of Congress who previ- 
ously listened only to labor leaders on 
labor matters began to listen to the 
people. They heard an entirely differ- 
ent tune, and they learned that certain 
labor leaders were out of touch, out of 
step with the rest of America. These 
same leaders had come to the errone- 
ous conclusion that they, and only 
they, knew what was good for the peo- 
ple. One of them, by name Hoffa, de- 
fied the McClellan Committee and the 
Government of the United States, sum- 
ming up his feeling with the now 
classic, callous remark of, “To hell with 
‘em!” 

Congress, ever alert to customer com- 
plaints, reacted with courage and con- 
viction, knowing that they were on the 
side of the people. 

Need I submit any further proof 
that the judgment of the people will 
always be sound when we know the 
facts? True, we react somewhat slowly 
at times, but we act in the true spirit 
of democratic honesty and fair play, 
which, after all, is the very heart of 
our success as a nation. I’m sure the 
Governor would be the first to agree 
that this is so, and that he, too, relies 
on the expressed opinions of the peo- 
ple in our state to help him in making 
decisions as to what is best for Gon- 
necticut. 

Now, doesn’t this point the way for 
everyone of us in industry in Connec- 
ticut? 

We are concerned with people, their 
income, their progress, their security, 





There isn't a man in this room, 
whether he is running a plant of ten 
people or ten thousand people, who 
isn’t doing his best to make his com- 
pany succeed. And nobody knows bet- 
ter than he does that a company suc- 
ceeds only when it serves people—its 
owners, its Customers, and its employ- 
ees. If he fails to do right by any one 
of these three, then he is headed for 
serious trouble, if not complete failure. 

Somehow, this has been twisted 
around so that a good many people 
think the manufacturer is less con- 
cerned for his employees than for his 
customers or his stockholders. Noth- 
ing could be farther from the truth. 
The manufacturer cannot succeed 
without equal concern for each and all 
of these groups. 

There is nobody in our state more 
interested in and closer to the think- 
ing of people than the manufacturer. 

We have nothing to hide. We have 
many interesting things to talk about, 
particularly to the people with whom 
we are in direct contact day by day in 
the running of our business. They are 
as interested in the success of our com- 
pany as we are if given the chance of 
knowing what we are doing and why 
we are doing it. 

This brings me to the principal 
point I want to make tonight as your 
president. For the balance of the time 
that I serve as the head of your Asso- 
ciation, I pledge to you constant effort 
to tell more and more people about 
industry in Connecticut, and what it 
means in terms of jobs, pay, benefits, 
security, and all of the rewards which 
go with the operation of successful 
companies through the joint efforts of 
people. 

Connecticut industry seeks no spe- 
cial favors. Nor does it expect road- 
blocks to be set in its way when its aim 
is to increase business, jobs, opportuni- 
ties, and security for the people in our 
state. We do not intend to sit by and 
see this happen. 

The people of Connecticut, just as 
the people throughout our nation, can 
be counted on to make the right de- 
cisions, provided they have the facts 
on which to base these decisions. I 
pledge to you that with your help we're 
going to see they get these facts about 
Connecticut industry. 

Let's talk with people—our people 
—about our companies. Let's work 
with them to make our companies and 
our state more successful than ever, 
for this is the way for them to share 
in the progress. Give them the facts, 
the truth, about our companies and our 
Operations. This information will lead 
to understanding, and understanding is 
bound to lead toward working to- 
gether for even greater sharing in the 
progress of Connecticut industry by all 
of our people. 

‘ 


Whatever is good for the people of 
Connecticut is good tor the industry of 
Connecticut, because industry is peo- 
ple. When we examine everything we 
do in terms of what it means to the 
people—when we give them the facts 
about a situation, then I’m sure they 
will respond as they have to leadership 
on other matters which directly affect 
them. 

The time has come for us to “speak 


up,” not remain silent. The time has 
come for us to be sure, not wavering, 
in the confirmed faith and belief that 
“as Connecticut goes, so goes industry, 
and as industry goes, so goes Connec- 
ticut.” 

There is no greater cause for which 
we can dedicate ourselves in the com- 
ing year—and no greater reward for 
all the people of Connecticut. 


Part Il - Association Activities 


@ SINCE so much of the Association's 
effective work for individual members 
and for the overall benefit of special 
industrial groups, the total member- 
ship and the people of the state, is 
done by telephone, direct mail and by 
personal interviews, it would require 
a book length report and the waste of 
far too much staff time to compile the 
necessary information for it. For these 
reasons I am reporting to you only the 
highlights of our Association’s activi- 
ties during the past year. 


General Assembly 


The 1959 session of our General As- 
sembly was unique in that both the 
House and Senate were controlled by 
the Democrat Party for the first time 
since the Civil War. Although the 
margin of votes was slight in the 
House, the discipline exercised by the 
party leaders was sufficient to adopt 
most of the program requested by 
Governor Ribicoff. 

A key difficulty encountered by the 
Association in this year’s legislative ef- 
forts was due to the lack of experience 
in committee work and other legisla- 
tive procedures on the part of many of 
the majority party committee chair- 
men and members who had little or no 
previous opportunity to share such re- 
sponsibilities in former years. 

Those in control of the legislation 
affecting industry were not exactly 
cordial or cooperative in their efforts to 
back up the Governor's many state- 
ments concerning the great importance 
of manufacturing industry to the 
economy of the state. This lack of 
cordiality and cooperation was reflected 
not only in the general attitude of some 
chairmen and committee members ex- 
hibited at hearings on industrial bills, 
but also in private conversation with 
legislators and by the enactment of 
many restrictive bills which, together 
with restrictive measures enacted at 
previous sessions of the General As- 
sembly, have a cumulative adverse 
effect upon the industrial climate of 
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Connecticut. It appears to be increas- 
ingly difficult to impress legislators 
that restrictive bills that appear to 
them to be harmless to industry, to- 
gether add up to an expensive and 
time-consuming burden that Connecti- 
cut industry can ill afford to bear along 
with the many other competitive fac- 
tors it faces from other states and from 
imports. ' 


The Association’s Final Report of 
the 1959 Session of the General As- 
sembly, mailed to members about 
August 1, gives a reasonably accurate 
picture of what happened of general 
interest to citizens and of particular 
interest to members as manufacturers. 

A study of our Final Report will in- 
dicate clearly the tremendous changes 
which were made in the administrative 
and judicial set up of our State. Al- 
though these changes do not directly 
affect manufacturers as a group, they 
will be felt by all citizens. We hope 
they will prove to be an improvement. 

Your Association will continue its 
efforts to convince legislators that lay- 
ing new burdens upon industry at each 
session of the General Assembly, espe- 
cially those which are greater than 
those currently in effect in other com- 
petitive states, is not only discouraging 
to industrial expansion among our 
Connecticut companies, but also makes 
the state unattractive to out-of-state 
companies who are considering fe- 
location or the establishment of branch 
plants. In spite of the attitude of the 
majority of legislators at the past ses- 
sion there was a hopeful indication 
among a growing number of legislators 
that a more friendly attitude toward 
industry was needed to promote the 
expansion required to supply jobs to 
Connecticut's increasing population. 
The assistance of every member com- 
pany is needed at the community level 
to help us convince all legislators of 
the folly of discouraging industrial ex- 
pansion through unwise legislation. 


Industrial Relations 
Among both our organized and 








unorganized plants we find our serv- 
ices concerning the every-day relations 
between employers and their em- 
ployees continually increasing. With 
the myriad of laws and regulations, 
both Federal and State, it seems that 
employers have a feeling that their 
every activity is regulated or controlled 
in some manner. Unfortunately, this is 
true to a large extent and, as a result, 
your Association continues to help 
members with the solutions of their 
industrial relations problems daily. 

With the assistance of the Indus- 
trial Relations Committee many of 
our members have been aided in the 
formulation of practical operational 
policies. That committee continues to 
function in ever-increasing areas of 
potential friction. 

The information on arbitrators and 
arbitration decisions, which is avail- 
able at the Association, continues to be 
utilized in more and more cases by 
more and more companies. Our files in 
this respect have expanded to the point 
where we can give an inquiring mem- 
ber an exceptionally accurate picture 
of the approach which an individual 
arbitrator may make to a particular 
question and thus avoid the selection 
of arbitrators with unsatisfactory rec- 
ords. 

Our file on union agreements like- 
wise is increasing and has proved of 
value to members with unions of long 
standing as well as to those members 
who have been recently organized. 
There is also available to members 
whose employees are unorganized in- 
formation on the trends or practices in 
other plants. 


Federal Legislation 


This year, as always, your Associa- 
tion has continued its practice of fol- 
lowing closely the course of federal 
legislation of particular interest to 
industry during the course of its prog- 
ress through Congressional committees 
and the two houses of Congress. We 
have endeavored to keep our members 
currently advised of the progress of 
such legislation, through our weekly 
Congressional Digest bulletin, and to 
evaluate it from the point of view of 
industry so that our members would 
always be in a position to express their 
point of view to their representatives 
in Congress and to key Congressional 
committeemen without having to 
spend too much time studying impor- 
tant proposals themselves. 

This year one of the most important 
issues to come before Congress, from 
the point of view of industry, was 
labor reform legislation stemming 
from the disclosures by the McClellan 
Labor Rackets Investigation Commit- 
tee of widespread corruption and dis- 
order in the management of some Jabor 






unions. As this is being written, the 
House and the Senate have adopted 
widely varying labor reform bills, of 
which the House version is much to be 
preferred. The prospects now appear 
good that Congress will enact a labor 
reform bill much along the lines of the 
House version. 

Still another important piece of 
legislation with which your Association 
has been initimately concerned is the 
bill to restrict state taxation of inter- 
state commerce, which is discussed in 
this report under the heading of taxa- 
tion. 

The views of our Senators and Rep- 
resentatives on federal legislation, ad- 
ministrative and foreign affairs and 
other matters are reported to members 
each week in our “Connecticut Ob- 
server in Washington” News Letter. 


Taxation 


Two Supreme Court cases decided 
early this year—the Northwestern and 
the Stockham cases—had created an 
alarming situation for all of our mem- 
bers who sell across state lines, by 
opening the door to any state in which 
sales are made to tax such companies. 
Since then, your Association has taken 
the leadership in promoting the enact- 
ment by Congress of remedial legisla- 
tion which would remove or alleviate 
this threat of multiple taxation of our 
members. We are gratified to be able 
to report that, largely as a result of our 
activities in stimulating interest in this 
matter, and with the wholehearted co- 
operation of Senator Prescott S. Bush 
and Representative-at-Large Frank 
Kowalski, Jr. Congress rewarded our 
efforts by enacting a remedial law 
which solves the problem in a most 
satisfactory manner. 

In the early months of this year, we 
worked closely with the staff of the 
State Tax Commissioner in formulat- 
ing a Revised Regulation 5 on produc- 
tion materials and tools under the Sales 
and Use Tax, to bring it into con- 
formity with the decision of the Con- 
necticut Supreme Court in the United 
Aircraft case, decided in March 1958. 
Thereafter, the State Tax Department, 
on the plea that the United Aircraft 
ruling was resulting in heavy revenue 
losses to the state, was successful in 
having the General Assembly amend 
the law in such a way as to overrule 
the United Aircraft decision. Following 
the passage of this amendment your 
Association cooperated with the State 
Tax Department in again revising 
Regulation 5 to bring it into con- 
formity with the new law. 

During the past year we have con- 
tinued our series of special tax bulletins 
describing the tax structures of various 
states, an enterprise which was begun 





in the preceding year. To date our 


bulletins have covered the tax laws 
of twenty of the more important in- 
dustrial states and the District of Co- 
lumbia. 


Despite the recent recession our 
group insurance plans have continued 
to grow. Although the number of 
companies in the Group Life insurance 
program has increased very little, sev- 
eral new large accounts have added 
millions of dollars of coverage so that 
now slightly more than 1,000 com- 
panies cover approximately 28,000 
people for $195 million worth of life 
insurance. The claim picture for the 
policy year ending July 1, 1959, has 
improved somewhat over the previous 
year and we expect to be able to re- 
turn another sizeable retroactive rate 
credit by the middle of October. Last 
year, because of the extremely heavy 
claims, the rate credit was the smallest 
it has been in ten years. 

One hundred eighty-two companies 
now participate in the Major Medical 
plan, including several larger accounts, 
which have increased the number in- 
sured to 5,300 employees and their 
dependents. The experience under this 
plan has improved and a rate credit 
is expected sometime early in the 
winter. The Association’s Supplemental 
Hospitalization coverage and the Sick- 
ness and Accident plan have grown 
slowly during the past year. At present 
there are 145 companies participating 
in the Hospitalization Plan and 202 
companies covering all their employees 
under the Sickness and Accident plan. 
In August we returned to the member 
companies insured in the Sickness and 
Accident plan an 18% credit for the 
previous year’s paid premium. 

The newest MAC plan covers Travel 
Accidents. At present 65 companies 
have contracted for this plan which 
gives protection to employees who 
travel on business any place in the 
world. Although the plan has been in 
effect only slightly more than a year, 
two sizeable accidental death claims 
have been paid, one covering an auto- 
mobile accident in Texas and the other 
covering an automobile accident in 
the state of Washington. 


Health and Safety 


During the past year the Associa- 
tion’s Occupational Health and Safety 
Committee has continued its series of 
bulletins on various topics concerning 
industrial health and accident preven- 
tion. The efforts of this committee are 
aimed at assisting the smaller company 
which normally does not have on its 
staff an ‘expert who is familiar with 
the best known practices in this field 














and a knowledge of how best to solve 
the problems that arise in this manage- 
ment area. 


Transportation and Foreign 
Trade 


Our fight against inflationary rate 
increases continued throughout the 
present year. During this period the 
rail freight level remained basically 
stable. We were successful in our sup- 
port of new rail incentive rates which 
stimulate rail business and afford sav- 
ings to Connecticut shippers. Motor 
freight carriers with the New England 
territory received I.C.C. approval for an 
increase last December, despite our 
opposition, but we are working actively 
with shippers, not only in Connecticut 
but throughout New England, to op- 
pose a general revision of New Eng- 
land motor class rates. We were suc- 
cessful in our opposition to the rail 
freight rate increases on less-than- 
catload freight. The increases were 
denied by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Our development work 
on a shippers cooperative association 
has been successful and the organiza- 
tion is now forwarding freight for its 
members to the Chicago area at a 
considerable saving and will shortly 
extend its services to the Pacific coast. 

The requests for transportation in- 
formation including freight rates, 
classification ratings, routes and claim 
problems have continued to flow into 
our Transportation Department. In the 
past year hundreds of requests for such 
information have been processed. 

General increased business activity 
has stepped up the demand for guid- 
ance on foreign trade matters includ- 
ing marketing problems, export con- 
trol, and the preparation of documents. 
There has been a sustained high level 
demand for our translation service. 

Our transportation committee has 
met regularly throughout the year, pro- 
viding guidance for the overall activi- 
ties of the Association in the trans- 
portation field as well as rendering 
_— advice and assistance to mem- 

rs. 

Our foreign trade committee has 
been on a stand-by basis, but its mem- 
bers have individually contributed their 
skills and experience in foreign trade 
to Association activities in that field. 


Public Relations 


_As it now functions, the Associa- 
tion’s public relations program is a 
double-barreled effort. On the one hand 
the continuing process of informing 
and educating Connecticut people 
about industry is waged through the 
various media: Newspapers, magazines, 
tadio and TV. The second barrel of 
the MAC public relations program lies 


in furnishing aid and service to the 
vast majority of our members who do 
not have a public relations staff mem- 
ber and who are interested in PR. In 
brief, this phase of the Association’s 
program is a how-to-do-it or do-it- 
yourself course in the basics of PR and 
its subsidiary, publicity. 

The first phase of the operation as 
previously described—informing and 
educating—is designed to make every 
public in Connecticut aware of both 
the historical and the current role of 
manufacturing in the state’s economy. 
This phase is aimed at helping to create 
more industrial jobs and to improving 
the climate for industry in our state. 
The tools being used include news 
and feature stories for press, radio and 
TV, continuing personal contact be- 
tween MAC and key editors through- 
out the state and, MAC speakers 
bureau, now in its fifth year. 

All of these tested and approved 
tools continue to be effective. A small 
but quite new woodworking shop 
operator in East Haddam, for example, 
informed MAC that he had never 
heard of the Association until quite 
recently when he had picked up several 
references to the Association on radio 
and TV newscasts. 

The do-it-yourself phase of the As- 
sociation’s PR program has taken the 
form of weekly (approximately) bul- 
letins in which media requirements 
are spelled out, key editors listed and 
the mechanics of news release prepara- 
tion and distribution pursued. Infor- 
mation bulletins on employer-em- 
ployee communications have been 
issued. 

The Association’s Public Relations 
Committee, which had been inactive 
for more than a year, was reactivated 
in the spring of 1959, and with a 
larger membership, is now engaged 
in the study of possible activities to 
bolster and enhance the overall public 
relations program of the Association. 


Industrial Development 


The past year has been no exception 
to previous years in the diversity of 
questions that have been referred to 
this department. They have ranged 
from questions from companies who 
once made a profit, who were seeking 
to learn what to do in order again to 
show profitable operations with the 
aid of some additional capital, to help- 
ing a company president find a special- 
ized maintenance crew large enough 
to remove paint globules from his 
machinery, equipment and electronic 
parts left by spray painters—all in five 
days time. 

Although this department has no 
circumscribed limits to the type of 
problem it will seek to help solve for 
members in the broad area of industrial 


development, the queries most fre- 
quently directed to it include: Sources 
of working capital, mailing list sources, 
factory space location, new products 
for manufacture, difficult to locate 
machinery, equipment and raw mate- 
rials, advice on marketing problems, 
location of specialized services, com- 
petent consultants and manufacturers 
representatives, going businesses for 
sale, and procedures for getting sub- 
contracts or locating sub-contract 
facilities. 

Early in August this year this de- 
partment arranged for a visitation of 
twelve teachers at Association head- 
quarters where they were briefed for 
a two-hour period on the work and 
objectives of the Association by mem- 
bers of the staff. 

The most time-consuming activity 
of this department is the financing, 
through advertising, and publication 
of the Association’s monthly magazine, 
Connecticut Industry, an activity which 
requires 40 to 50% of the editor's 
time and 75% or more of the time of 
his assistant. 

Now in its 37th year of continuous 
monthly publication, Connecticut In- 
dustry is the only exclusively industrial 
magazine published in the state which 
seeks to promote the best interests of 
Connecticut manufacturers. Because its 
reader audience includes decision- 
making executives in all types of in- 
dustries represented in the state, whose 
plants employ over 95% of the indus- 
trial workers, its editorial menu is 
sufficiently broad to be of value to the 
largest possible cross-section of its 
readers. 

It is to be hoped that more members 
of the Association than ever before 
will utilize Conmecticut Industry as 
their advertising medium in the 1959- 
1960 fiscal year to help promote the 
sale of their goods and services to the 
$2 billion Connecticut industrial 
market which is covered by its circula- 
tion of approximately 3,500 copies 
monthly. 


Membership Activities 


Even though the recession took 
place last year and continued during 
the early months of this year, our 
membership is now at its all-time peak. 
The overall increase in membership 
was accomplished despite the fact that 
our field representative spent more of 
his time than ever before calling upon 
members rather than upon member 
prospects. It is our belief that during 
periods of recession especially, our 
field representative should spend the 
greater portion of his time seeking to 
serve and retain present members 
rather than to utilize the time he would 
normally spend in good years to solicit 
new members. 
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By DR. PETER F. DRUCKER 


@ | DONT think your association 
planned to have your meeting on the 
day on which Mr. Khrushchev arrived 
to take the headlines and the radio and 
TV time away from you. But in some 
respects his visit here isan appropriate 
introduction to what I want to say. 

It is a very dangerous thing to have 
an adversary who acts on the basis of 
such profound misconceptions as those 
which we know the rulers of Russia 
have about this country, compounded 
alike of erroneous theory and obsolete 
knowledge. What I am going to say 
today can be summed up perhaps by 
saying that Mr. Khrushchev is not 
alone in his misconceptions about the 
economy and society of this country. 
Most of us know better than he does, 
but most of us also take for fact what 
no longer is fact, and fail also to see 
basic developments which have pro- 
found impact on our economy, on our 
society and on everyone of the busi- 
nesses represented in this room. 

I want to talk tonight about some of 
the structural changes. They are not 
things in the future, but things already 
here; and in one way or another will 
change the job and-the work and the 
opportunities of every one of us within 
the next-ten years. I am really only 
going to talk aes four major changes 
of this nature. These changes are: In 
the occupational and educational struc- 
ture of our work population; the im- 
pact of organized innovation; the rad- 
ical, and not entirely healthy change 
in the structure of the capital markets; 
and the change in our international 
position and in the world economy as 
it affects us. 


Changes In Structure of 
Work Population 


I am quite sure that most of you 
have read during the last two years 
that for the first time, not only in our 
history, but in the history of any coun- 
try, the group which the census people 
call “managerial, professional and tech- 
nical” has become the largest single 
group in our work force. It is larger 
than the machine operators, larger than 
the clerical, sales and service groups 
taken together, and of course very 
much larger than the smallest of our 
non-farm groups, the skilled workers. 
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Basic Changes in the American Economy 








Featured speaker Peter F. Drucker spoke 
on “Basic Changes in The American 
Economy.” 


This is a very new development. If you 
go back twenty years and look at what 
was then considered the best analysis 
of the American economy, the report 
of the President’s Commission on the 
American economy of 1938, or if you 
go back another ten years and read the 
one done under Herbert Hoover, you 
will find that it is a totally unexpected 
development. Twenty years ago no- 
body expected it. All the trend lines 
and forecasters for the next twenty 
years of this country would then have 
come to the conclusion that the man- 
agerial, professional and _ technical 
group in 1938 had reached its peak, 
not only as a proportion of the popula- 
tion, but even in absolute numbers. 

But as you all know, this group has 
been growing since about 1940 at a 
rate of 7 to 10 per cent a year which 
means doubling every 8 years or so. 
And it shows no sign of slowing down. 
Actually the situation is even more 
changed than these figures indicate. In 
business after business we find today 
that the numbers of such people are 
still a minority. But the total cost of 
such people is already more than half 
the total personnel cost in a great many 
industries and businesses because they 
are better paid than rank and file 
workers. 






This is partly a result and partly a 
cause of the great educational expan- 
sion under which already, today, in the 
metropolitan areas (and the whole 
state of Connecticut is essentially one 
metropolitan area) every other young 
man of college age actually goes to col- 
lege. 

One conclusion to be taken from this 
development is that of an economist, 
and in my case of an economist with a 
financial background—a very conserva- 
tive background—which is that labor 
costs and people costs are rapidly 
changing their economic character. If 
you read any economics textbook or 
ask any accountant, both will tell you 
that business adjusts to short-term fluc- 
tuations by adjusting employment. 
They will tell you that labor costs are 
“variable costs.” This, I submit, is sim- 
ply no longer true, and we have plenty 
of evidence from the last recession to 
show that it isn’t true. To give you an 
example, one of the big three automo- 
bile companies laid off production 
workers faster than it had ever done 
before. It actually laid off sixty per 
cent of its production force, yet its 
total people cost dropped less than 
twenty per cent. The shift from rank 
and file direct production worker to 
what the accountant calls non-produc- 
tion worker (I prefer to call them 
knowledge workers) has been very 
pronounced in the last ten years. 

Or let me give you another example. 
In 1947 General Motors ran an em- 
ployee contest. At that time about 
ninety per-cent of the eligible people 
were direct production workers. Last 
year General Motors ran another con- 
est with the same rules. Much to every- 
one’s surprise, when they totaled up 
the figures, they found that in those 
eleven years the ratio of production 
workers to indirect workers among the 
non-exempt people had shifted from 9 
to 1 to 6% to 34. I'm not saying this 
is necessarily good, I’m only saying 
this is what has been happening and 
is happening everywhere. 

These non-production workers, these 
knowledge workers, have very high 
stability of employment, partly because 
they are not being hired by the piece 
and have to be kept on the payroll re- 
gardless of the level of production if 
you want to get any work done in that — 


area, partly because traditionally they 
have enjoyed much greater employ- 
ment stability, and partly because for a 
company in the technical industry, for 
instance, or in a heavily marketing in- 
dustry, they would present much too 
much of an investment in very scarce 
knowledge to be disbanded easily. The 
first conclusion is that we have, rightly 
or wrongly, a sharp change from the 
traditional concepts under which labor 
costs were “variable costs,’ to one in 
which I find it very much more ap- 
propriate in my own work, to consider 
labor costs as “fixed expenses.” Cer- 
tainly when I look at a company and 
its financial policy, its capacity prob- 
lem, I find it better to assume that labor 
costs are essentially fixed over any fairly 
long span of time. It’s more realistic, 
less of a distortion, not only of today’s 
reality, but even more of tomorrow’s. 

And this has very amazing conclu- 
sions. It means much greater profit 
fluctuation. It means on the one hand, 
probably much greater tendency of 
business to cut back capital investment 
when things get a little rough, and on 
the other hand much greater stability 
of consumption. We have seen both in 
the last two years, where on the one 
hand you saw three large industries 
collapse. We have never had any col- 
lapse like the ones in the automotive 
industry, home appliance industry and 
the steel industry in 1957 and 1958. 
And yet consumer expenditure did not 
fall at all, and if you take automobiles 
out, they actually increased. On the 
other hand the cutbacks in investment 
plans were very much sharper than in 
any comparable period. Whether this 
gives the economy more stability be- 
cause of the maintenance of consumer 
spending, or more vulnerability be- 
cause of the greater vulnerability of 
capital investment spending, I don’t 
know. One can argue either way. 

If I were a businessman or manufac- 
turer I would consider my staff, and 
especially what I call “knowledge 
workers” as in the nature of a capital 
investment. By this I mean that I 
would not build staffs in good time 
unless I had thought through the risk 
they might impose in bad times. Nor 
would I build a plant on the assump- 
tion of permanent boom, but would 
raise the question of what will happen 
to me if and when things turn sour. I 
would go very slow in building staffs 
and I would look for quality rather 
than quantity. 

Another conclusion you might draw 
is that we, in management, have a very 
big problem of learning how one man- 
ages knowledge workers. Are they 
really productive? I have grave doubts. 
Not that I could document my doubts, 
because nobody knows how one meas- 
ures the productivity of such people. 


Yet they are our central resource in 
numbers and im costs. If our economy 
is to maintain its productivity lead, it 
will have to learn to use this resource 
productively. I am afraid we don't 
know yet what that means. 

The management of knowledge peo- 
ple is not the same as the management 
of direct production people. They are 
human beings and, in that respect, they 
are the same. They have sat on a school 
bench for sixteen years. If they have 
learned anything it is working with 
concepts and theories and knowledge. 
Their expectations are for a job that 
will use their faculties. In terms of 
opportunities they expect, rightly or 
wrongly, the same opportunities which, 
not so very long ago, were really con- 
fined to an incredibly small group. As 
late as 1920 there was less than one- 
half of one per cent college graduates 
in the United States work force. By 
1975 the figure is likely to be close to 
forty per cent. What we have to learn 
to make this resource productive, I 
don’t know yet, but I have a suspicion 
that with respect to the productivity of 
such rae we are about where we 
were before Taylor began to look at 
the work of direct production workers. 

Another conclusion is that all of us 
may be looking in the wrong direction 
with respect to the labor problem and 
in respect to where the real problems 
of getting people will be. We are not 
facing a scarcity of unskilled workers. 
For another fifteen years we will prob- 
ably have at least a balance between 
the national demand for semi-skilled 
people and the national supply. We 
are not facing a shortage in numbers 
of trained people, of knowledge peo- 
ple. In that area the problem is one of 
quality rather than of numbers. But we 
are facing a tremendous and dangerous 
shortage of skilled craftsmen. Last year 
a well known national company made 
a survey in one of its plant cities to dis- 
cover that three out of four of the 
graduates of the local high school dur- 
ing the past five years, who matched 
up scholastically with the company’s 
present skilled men in the forty to fifty 
age bracket, were going to college in- 
stead of taking apprentice training as 
had been done twenty five to thirty 
years ago by the company’s skilled men 
in the forty to fifty age bracket. Alto- 
gether our skilled working popula- 
tion is the oldest age group we have 
and rapidly aging. Part of the fault 
of this is certainly shortsighted policy 
on the part of craft unions who main- 
tain a monopoly on access to the crafts, 
or maintain totally obsolete craft juris- 
dictions or training restrictions. But 
the real problem is that the reservoir 
is not there. And yet the demand for 
skilled workers is likely to increase 
faster than that for any other group. 


Where will they be coming from? 
I think this is likely to mean that the 
center of our union problems will 
shift from the large industrial union 
to the craft union. There are not very 
many ways to solve this problem. 
Every one of them is going to run 
counter to very deep, very old and very 
highly respected beliefs and traditions 
and almost articles of faith of very 
strong, very respectable and very proud 
craft unions. This is an area where the 
small company may very well have a 
distinct advantage because it can very 
often maneuver without creating prec- 
edent. In a large company, everything 
has to go up to the 14th floor anyhow. 
The unions too have their 14th floors. 
This then becomes a policy matter 
which one cannot solve, but merely 
hides it behind policy language. 

Another conclusion is that I think a 
fresh look at our whole training con- 
cept is very badly needed. We will have 
to make % skilled people out of a 
great many unskilled people very fast, 
by which I mean ten years, because 
the supply is going to shrink rapidly. 
This means that the skilled wage rates 
will go up and that the differential be- 
tween skilled and semi-skilled work 
will widen faster than it was shrinking 
twenty years ago. 

Another important aspect of this 
same population structure is that it 
is not only the kind of work people 
are doing that’s changing, but the place 
where they do it. In 1929 the majority 
of our labor force was in direct pro- 
duction. Today, the majority of our 
labor force is in distribution, service, 
clerical work, technical work, but pri- 
marily in distribution and _ services. 
We know how to measure productivity 
of the farmer, and incidentally his 
productivity I think you know has 
risen even faster than that of the 
manufacturer. This is really the great 
American achievement of the last 
twenty-five years; and if I may say so, 
our farm policy is bankrupt not be- 
cause it failed, but because it succeeded. 

In manufacturing, too, we know 
how to measure productivity and we 
know how to work on improving it. 
But do we know anything about the 
distribution, the services and the 
clerical worker? There is not much 
reason to believe that overall produc- 
tivity in distribution and services has 
gone up, and some to believe that it 
may have gone down in some years. 
Yet when you look at our total na- 
tional income this is a larger segment 
than manufacturing. The wages and 
salaries of the people in distribution 
and services have been going up paral- 
lel with the wages of manufacturing 
labor. But they have been going up 
without much reason to believe that 
the productivity has increased in pro- 
portion. Here we have an inflationary 








pressure built into our economy. I 
maintain that here is the area where 
the American businessman must get 
some knowledge of what goes on there, 
to go to work on the system of distribu- 
tion. We know that productivity in 
distribution and the services is not the 
function of the individual worker, but 
of the system that is set up. If we do 
not do that we will be under constant 
self-generated inflationary pressure 
completely outside any government or 
monetary influence. 


Impact of Organized Innovation 


My second major structural change 
is the changed meaning of innovation. 
When I went to work at the peak of 
the boom of the 20's, total expenditure 
on industrial research in the United 
States was well under $100,000,000 a 
year. Today we spend between $5 and 
$9 billion a year. From less than %o 
of one per cent of national income 
industrial research expenditure has 
risen to between one and one-half per 
cent and two per cent of national in- 
come. Most of this growth has been 
since Korea. It’s growing still, and is 
likely to grow at an accelerated pace. 

Now we know very little about the 
relationship between innovation work 
and economic results. But we do know 
that the lead time is between five and 
ten years. On that basis we should get 
within ‘the next few years the first 
real shock-impact from all this money 
we have been spending. In other words, 
the main impact is still ahead of us. 
The same goes for the totally unmeas- 
ured effort on non-technological inno- 
vation. And every company I know is 
working on some non-technological in- 
novation. There, too, the pace has 
quickened tremendously in the last 
ten years. There, too, you will see the 
impact soon. 

What is even more important than 
the total scene is the fact that in 1928 
industrial research was confined largely 
to a very small number of large com- 
panies, in a very small number of tech- 
nical industries, such as the chemical, 
pharmaceutical, electrical and com- 
munications industries. Today, as you 
know, many small companies spend 
proportionately more than the big 
ones. And the outstanding research 
work of the last ten years, strangely 
enough, has been done by our oldest 
and supposedly completely mature in- 
dustry, cotton textiles. 

You must expect that the speed of 
change will be not only very great, but 
also you have to expect that the origin 
of change is becoming unpredictable. 
It is no longer enough to say, “My 
competitors are the people who have 
been in my market the last sixty years.” 
If you look around you will see that 
in every single industry during the last 
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ten years newcomers or “sleepers” who 
were dormant for thirty years, have 
been contributing as much and have 
been as successful as the giants. I think 
there is reason to believe that this 
speeding up of innovation is more of 
an opportunity for the small than for 
the large business simply because it can 
specialize and move faster. 


Change in Capital Market 
Structure 


The next factor may be as much of 
a danger to the small company as inno- 
vation may be a boon to it. It is the 
change in our capital market structure. 
Over the last seventy years, small busi- 
ness, however you define it, has grown 
faster than large business and has had 
more stability and greater ability to 
survive through the vicissitudes of 
boom and bust. Within the last twenty 
years the ownership of our large com- 
panies has been placed in the hands 
of the trustees for the general popula- 
tion—the pension funds, the invest- 
ments trusts, and the insurance com- 
panies, etc. This is one of the great 
historic achievements that would have 
been considered impossible fifty years 
ago. 

We have concentrated control of 
venture capital or investment capital 
in this country in an amazingly small 
number of hands, professional—honest, 
highly educated, most conscientious 

ple and anything but “robber 
acted <tone still a very small group 
acting: precisely, because they are all 
professionals, pretty much the same 
way. At least through their hands flows 
an increasing share of our capital, 
perhaps eighty per cent of it that does 
not come out of retained earnings. 
In other words, all the capital avail- 
able really for new ventures is con- 
trolled by them. The next twenty years 
will be full of serious controversy about 
whether these institutional trustees, the 
legal owners, have any right to control 
managment; or whether, on the other 
hand, if they do not supervise manage- 
ment you do not get a management in 
the large businesses accountable to no 
one, self-perpetuating, and essentially 
uncontrolled, which is also not feasible 
in a free society. 

Increasingly it will become a prob- 
lem for business to reach the capital 
market. It will be your job increasingly 
to market the financial image of your 
company with the same care, the same 
product planning, the same marketing 
skill you now supposedly give to the 
marketing of your physical product. 
You will have to think through where 
you fit in a financial system in which 
the individual investment decision is 
made by people who build a portfolio, 
rather than by peopie who are in- 
fluenced by a “I can afford a gamble,” 


or “I have to be conservative,” or “I ~ 
want a little bit of everything.” The 
small company and the new company © 
will have a hard time tapping this — 
capital market. This, I think, is one of — 
our great national issues—the creation | 
of new channels of capital flow to the © 
small and the new and the growing © 
business. This is a very real problem © 
and one to which I don’t know the ~ 
answer. I think we face a job in the © 
financial area as big as either the mar- 
keting job or the location of human ~ 
resources. 


Change In The International 
Economy 


Now let me come to my last major 
change. It is the change in the inter- 
national economy. Your president 
touched briefly upon a re-emergence 
of foreign competition. This is essen- 
tially a problem created by our success. 
We face the re-emergence of the free 
world as economically dynamic, some- 
thing which ten years ago few of us 
would have been optimistic enough to 
predict. Essentially, it is not based on 
lower labor costs. Wage rates are 
lower, but labor costs are not lower. 
I've studied three countries very 
thoroughly for clients who wanted to 
put plants there, and there was abso- 
lutely no doubt that labor costs are not 
lower. What you gain in lower wage 
rates is made up on the other hand 
either by very heavy fringe benefits, by 
lower productivity, or by restrictions 
on mobility to the point where you 
can’t fire anybody. The major problem 
is that the rest of the freé world has 
recovered the use of its imagination, of 
its knowledge, courage, and faith in 
the future, very largely due to our | 
leadership. Without that we would be 
in horrible shape on this day with Mr. — 
Khrushchev coming here. Actually, 
our position is very much stronger than 
anybody in this country accepts because 
we see this issue as Russia versus the 
United Sates; and here we are dupes of 
Mr. Khrushchev’s propaganda. He 
knows very well that the power balance 
has shifted drastically the other way in 
the last ten years because of the 
economic resurgence of Western Eu- 
rope and Japan. These are very good © 
developments, but they are very dan- ~ 
gerous if we face them without realiz- 


ing that from now on our capacity to 


compete will increasingly be the touch- ~~ 
stone of our economic achievement for ~~ 
the whole country and for each busi- — 
ness. 

We are more dependent on imports 


of raw materials every day. It is almost ~ 


certain that in order to reach our 
growth goals, and they are not terribly 
extravagant, maintenance of the 


present rates of growth with a grow- — 
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More protection in depth from Liberty Mutual 


Faulty shaftway doors are one cause of today’s elevator 
accidents. Each year Liberty Mutual’s engineers make 
over 100,000 inspections of lifting devices, an important 
danger zone in business and industry. 


How Liberty 

policyholders saved 

$22.9 million last year 

on workmen's compensation 
insurance 


Protection in depth can help you control the num- 
ber of accidents as well as their cost. For example, 
elevator accidents are nearly always severe. In fact, 
death results from an elevator mishap four times as 
often as from other industrial accidents. Compensa- 
tion costs, too, are much higher than those of the 
average industrial accident. 

That is why Liberty Mutual employs, in addition to 
its staff of 383 safety engineers, 26 full-time, licensed 
elevator inspectors qualified to inspect all types of 
freight and passenger elevators and lifting devices. 

Preventing such accidents and losses is an important 
part of what we call protection in depth. It includes 
such valuable extra services as an accident research 
center, an occupational medicine program and two 
modern rehabilitation centers. 

Protection in depth has helped make Liberty the 
nation’s largest writer of compensation insurance. Last 
year, it also helped us return $4.8 million under retro- 
spective rating plans and $18.1 million in dividends — 
$22,900,000 savings to our compensation policyhold- 
ers. More than that, we helped many policyholders 
earn experience rating credits which will reduce their 
future premiums. Liberty Mutual policyholders also 
enjoy premium discounts allowed under rating plans 
in the amount of a little more than $3 million. 

You can buy protection in depth only from Liberty 
Mutual. Write or phone our nearest branch office for 


full details. 


Look for more from 


LIBERTY MUTUAL 


...the company that stands by you 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. « LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. - HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 


Business Insurance: Workmen's Compensation, Liability, Group Accident and Health, Fire, Fleet and Crime 
Personal Insurance: Automobile, Fire, Inland Marine, Burglary, Homeowners’ 





This department includes a digest of news and comment about 


Connecticut industry of interest to management and others desiring 


to follow industrial news and trends. 


@ THE PUBLICATION of a new 
five-page, fully illustrated circular de- 
scribing its Milband Band Saw Ma- 
chine Tool has been announced by the 
Henry G. Thompson & Son Company, 
New Haven. The circular also outlines 
the advantages that band sawing with 
high speed steel band blades offers 
over other cut-off methods. 

The circular states that the develop- 
ment of high speed steel band saw 
blades, and heavy-duty machines, like 
the Milband, capable of operating 
them with full efficiency, has provided 
a new cut-off method that is said to be 
faster, more consistently accurate, and 
costs less per cut. 

Copies of the circular and addi- 
tional information on the Milband 
machine are available from the com- 


pany. 


@ THE DEVELOPMENT of a new 
high production roll forming and 
marking machine has been announced 
by the Noble & Westbrook Manufac- 
turing Company, East Hartford, de- 
signers and builders of metal marking 
machinery and marking tools. 
Designated as Model 523, the new 
machine rolls an annular groove 
around tubular parts as well as mark- 
ing the manufacturer's identification 
and part number at a production speed 
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of 5000 per hour. This is accomplished 
with a single roll forming die, without 
the use of internal support or a female 
die andywith no distortion of the com- 
pleted piece. 


@ A PRACTICAL means of packag- 
ing and storing: sound, and of repro- 
ducing it when needed, is provided by 
the Dictaphone Dictalog Recording 
Machine, a new communications re- 
cording machine developed by Dicta- 
phone Corporation for use by business, 
by. federal, state and municipal agen- 
cies, and by the armed services. 

The machine operates with two 
belts, each taking two hours of record- 
ing. A total of four hours of un- 
attended and uninterrupted recording 
is provided for by an automatic 
change-over from one belt to the other. 
Any part of either belt can be played 
back while recording, and recording 
can continue on one belt when a filed 
belt is taken from the files and placed 
in the machine for play-back. 


@ NELSON P. WAINMAN, JR. has 
been appointed director of industrial 
relations for The Seamless Rubber 
Company, New Haven, manufacturers 
of drug sundries, hospital supplies, and 
athletic goods. 

Mr. Wainman previously served as 


150 CAUSEWAY STREET, BOSTON 14, MASSACHUSETTS 


personnel director for the Hartford 
Steel Ball Company, Inc. of Hartford 
for three and one-half years, and with 
Pratt & Whitney Division of United 
Aircraft Corporation. 


@ HUBERT GREIST, vice president 
of The Greist Manufacturing Com- 
pany, New Haven, has announced the 
appointment of Stewart Hampton as 
director of personnel. 

Mr. Hampton has been with the 
company for seven years as assistant 
personnel manager, chief of produc- 
tion planning and scheduling, foreman 
of the camera assembly, and foreman 
of power press departments. 


@ ABBOTT H. DAVIS, Jr., general 
sales manager for The Southern New 
England Telephone Company, New 
Haven, has been named to. replace 
G. Harold Pimm as general directory 
manager. Mr. Pimm retired on 
October 1. 

Leo Silverstein, Jr., Bridgeport dis- 
trict commercial manager, succeeds 
Mr. Davis as general sales manager at 
headquarters in New Haven. 


@ A RADICAL improvement in 
heavy duty milling performance, par- 
ticularly in the machining of modern, 
high-srength alloys in the hardened 
state, is claimed for new Splined Mill- 
ing Arbors and Cutters recently in- 
troduced by Pratt & Whitney Co., Inc., 
West Hartford. 

Metal removal rates are reported in- 
creased by 92% to 400% with cutter 
life increased proportionately. 

The new Pratt & Whitney line in- 
cludes splined milling arbors, cutters, 
spacers and flywheels. Both the splined 
cutters and arbors can be used inter- 
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changeably with conventional plain 
types of the same size. 


@ ANEW DEPARTURE in machine 
tool merchandising got underway re- 
cently when the Baird “Machine 
Mobile” took two of the Stratford 
firm’s newest entries in the high-pro- 
duction machine tool field on a cross- 
country jaunt aimed at orienting dis- 
tributors and potential customers on 
the operation of Baird Machinery 
Company products. 

The “Machine Mobile,” a display 
mounted on a two-axle trailer, will 
exhibit the #2-19 Multiple Transfer 
Press and the #100 Four-Slide Ma- 
chine. 

The Baird Automatic Four-Slide 
Machine has been designed for high 
production of articles made of any 
commercial wire—round, half round, 
square or flat. The Automatic Multiple 
Transfer Press accomplishes a wide 
range of high-volume multiple opera- 
tion work which requires a transfer- 
ring to several positions for subse- 
quent piercing, forming or drawing, 
lettering, embossing or similar opera- 
tions. 


@ A COMPLETE listing, with appli- 
cable specifications and typical uses, 
for the information of specifying and 
purchasing departments, is now avail- 
able for Scovill Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s general commercial tube prod- 
ucts. This expanded line of tube mill 
products in the copper, copper-zinc 
series, leaded brasses and tin brasses, 
constitute the basic raw materials of 
fabricators using tube for products 
ranging all the way from military com- 
ponents to jewelry. 

Scovill general commercial tube is 
produced in the company’s new tube 
mills at New Milford. Copies are 
available on request to Scovill Manu- 
facturing Company, Mills Division, 99 
Mill Street, Waterbury 20. 


@ A NEW LINE of advance-design 
Digital A.C. and DC. Stop Clocks 
which are said to be extremely accu- 
rate in measuring time intervals over 
wide voltage and ambient temperature 
variations has been announced by The 
A. W. Haydon Company, Waterbury. 

The new stop clocks feature elec- 
trical reset which permits local or re- 
mote control or automatic operation 
where successive time intervals must 
be measured; digital readout which 
allows rapid, accurate reading of the 
indicated time. The stop clocks are 
available with two types of mounting 
—an AN type mounting or a compact 
flange for applications where panel 
mounting space is limited. 


@ REPRESENTATIVES of Berlin 
(Germany) industry visited the Ber- 
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lin, (Comn.) headquarters of The 
Connecticut Light and Power Com- 
pany, recently as part of a five-week 
tour of the United States to study the 
long-range planning methods of this 
country’s business. CL&P was the only 
Connecticut industry visited. 

President Sherman R. Knapp wel- 
comed the group and outlined the op- 
erations of a utility company. The pro- 
gram, moderated by Anthony E. Wal- 
lace, public information manager, was 
divided into morning and afternoon 
sessions. 

The first half of the program was 
devoted to financial and engineering 
planning. Vice president and treasurer 
Lester E. Reynolds explained the com- 
pany’s financing arrangements and 
W. W. Forman, engineering and oper- 
ating vice president, discussed CL&P’s 
planning in the engineering field. Ex- 
panding on this, John M. Kramarsik, 
executive assistant to Mr. Knapp, de- 
tailed how the interconnection of 
CL&P’s system with other Connecticut 


—— worked to benefir all member Kurt Gall, right, spokesman for German businessmen, presents a gift to CL & P President 


‘ Sherman R. Knapp. Mr. Knapp outlined operations of a utility company to the group 
Andrew W. Wofford, mechanical which spent a day studying CL&P’s long-range planning methods. 
engineer, discussed the future plans of 


the company relating to the use of 

atomic energy for generating electric various planning programs are put into = gram was led off by Alfred M. Wade, 
power. Stuart P. Gillespie, research practice. sales vice president, who explained the 
engineer, spoke on how the company’s The afternoon portion of the pro- __ efforts of the sales department in plan- 
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ning for future uses of electricity. 

Robert P. Lee, area development 
manager, told the group of the work 
the company is doing in helping the 
economic growth of the communities 
it serves. The final speaker was 
George A. Ford, director of data 
processing, who discussed the plans for 
installation of an IBM “Electronic 
Brain” and the place that data proc- 
essing will take in the future opera- 
tions of the company. 


@ AN ASSEMBLY-LINE model of a 
new electronic “sorter-reader” capable 
of processing checks and other small 
documents at speeds up to 12 per sec- 
ond was demonstrated to government 
and business recently by Pitney- 
Bowes, Inc., Stamford, and the Na- 
tional Cash Register Co. 

The new device for high-speed 
sorting and “reading” of bank, busi- 
ness and government “paper” was fea- 
tured at the Pitney-Bowes exhibit at 
the first business equipment exposition 
of the Office Equipment Manufactur- 
ers Institute held in Washington. 

Developed by PB in cooperation 
with National Cash Register Co., the 
machine is said to save as much as 30 
to 40 per cent of bank bookkeepers’ 
check sorting and handling time, and 
have other applications for govern- 
ment as well as business. 


@ ARTHUR E. KALLINICH, vice 
president in charge of catalog sales for 
Veeder-Root, Inc., Hartford, manufac- 
turers of computers and counting in- 
struments, has been named vice presi- 
dent in charge of new products and 
new business, it has been announced 
by Wilbur C. Stauble, president. 

Mr. Kallinich, who is also a member 
of the boards of directors of Veeder- 
Root and Holo-Krome Screw Corp., a 
subsidiary, is a veteran of forty-seven 
years with the parent company, start- 
ing as a mail clerk in 1912. He was 
appointed vice president in charge of 
catalog sales in 1947, following sev- 
eral years as sales manager and field 
sales manager for the company. 





@ THE NORDEN division of United 
Aircraft Corporation has announced 
that it has acquired an 80-acre tract in 
Norwalk on which it will build a 
multi-million dollar engineering-re- 
search and manufacturing facility. 

Robert A. Aspinwall, Norden’s gen- 
eral manager, said that construction of 
a 350,000-square-foot building will 
begin as soon as clearing and leveling 
operations at the site are completed. 

The new facility, Mr. Aspinwall 
said, will bring under one roof most 
of Norden’s operations now carried on 
at Stamford and Milford, Conn., and 
White Plains, New York. 


@ VINCENT E. LYSAGHT, general 
sales manager, Wilson Mechanical In- 
strument Division, American Chain 
& Cable Company, Inc., New York, an 
authority on the science of hardness 
testing of metals, was one of the fea- 
tured speakers at the Third Interna- 
tional Work Conference, held recently 
in Dortmund, Germany. Mr. Lysaght 
was the only person representing the 
United States on the conference pro- 
gram. 

Jointly sponsored by the Union of 
German Engineers in conjunction 
with the (German) National Bureau 
of Materials Testing of North Rhine, 
the general theme of the meetings was 
“Hardness Testing In Theory and 
Practice.” 

Mr. Lysaght disclosed in his two 
papers, “Status of Microhardness Test- 
ing in the United States” and “Status 
of Sheet Metal Hardness Determina- 
tion in the United States,” that the 
Rockwell hardness tester is being used 
more and more by American industry 
for specification hardness determina- 
tion and production control processes, 
particularly in the automotive, missile 
and aircraft fields. 


@ UNOCCUPIED SPACE at the 
Thompsonville plant of Bigelow-San- 
ford Carpet Company, Inc., is being 
offered for rent by The William J. 
Sherry Organization, it has been an- 
nounced by Frank C. Mawby, vice 
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president purchasing and special proj- 
ects. 

The areas for rent are located in six 
buildings and comprise more than 
658,000 square feet of manufacturing, 
industrial and warehouse space. They 
were vacated by the carpet manufac- 
turer upon the removal of some of its 
operations to South Carolina. Bigelow- 
Sanford still conducts Axminster and 
Wilton operations at Thompsonville, 
using 1,100,000 square feet of the 
plant and employing about 1,000 per- 
sons. 

The William J. Sherry Organization 
maintains offices at Yonkers and White 
Plains, New York. Recently it also 
established a renting office at Thomp- 
sonville. 


@ IMPROVEMENT in the small 
business section of the national econ- 
omy and a substantial increase in the 
services of the Small Business Admin- 
istration during fiscal 1958-1959 were 
reported to President Eisenhower and 
Congress recently by SBA Adminis- 
trator Wendell B. Barnes. 

The agency’s semi-annual report 
covering the six-months’ period ending 
June 30 noted “considerable growth” 
in the nation’s business population. It 
states there were 4,589,200 business 
firms as of January 1, 1959—an all- 
time peak—and an increase of 349,400 
firms in the last five years, which com- 
pares with 255,600 in the preceding 
five years. 

The number of new business incor- 
porations soared in the first six months 
of 1959, reaching a record high of 
103,130, representing an increase of 


46 per cent over the same months of 
1958. 


@ WAYNE D. JOHNSON has been 
appointed assistant sales manager for 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corpora- 
tion, Stamford. Mr. Johnson joined 
Norma-Hoffmann in 1956 as a sales 
engineer covering the upper New York 
State territory. 

A mechanical engineering graduate 
of Illinois Institute of Technology, Mr. 
Johnson also did graduate work in 
Business Administration at the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo. 


+ THE ELECTION of Howard L. 
Richardson as executive vice president 
and a director of The Stanley Works 
of New Britain has been announced 
by John C, Cairns, president, Mr, Rich- 
ardson has been associated since 1933 
with Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., 
a subsidiary of General Telephone & 
Electronics Corp., his most recent as- 
signment being that of senior vice 
president in charge of the Electronics 
Systems Division, 

Mr. Richardson succeeds Harold E. 
Pape as executive vice president and 


Thomas W. Russell as a director. Mr. 
Pape, who has ‘reached the retirement 
age, has been elected a vice president 
and assistant to the president, in order 
that the company may utilize his long 
experience in the steel and builders’ 
hardware industries. He will remain a 
director. 

Mr. Richardson was graduated from 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
in 1931 as Bachelor of Science and re- 
ceived a Master of Science degree in 
electrical engineering in 1932. 

Mr. Pape has served as executive 
vice president since June 1957. He 
joined the company in 1926 when it 
acquired the American Tube & Stamp- 


ing Co. of Bridgeport, and was elected 
a vice president in 1949 and a director 


in 1954. 


@ A MOTOR which will spin the 
U. S. Army's Little John rocket as it 
is launched has been developed by 
Hamilton Standard, division of United 
Aircraft Corporation, it has been 
announced. 

A contributing factor in the award 
of the contract to Hamilton Standard 
was the company’s experience in the 
field of turbine engine starters. Like a 
solid propellant starter, the spin motor 
burns.a solid fuel, which, as it burns 
and gives off high pressure gas, drives 
a series of gears. 
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@ THE PURCHASE of the Sand 
Blast Equipment Div. of Leiman Bros. 
Co., Inc., Newark, New Jersey by 
Pressure Blast Mfg. Co., Inc., Man- 
chester, has been announced. The 
Newark firm has manufactured sand 
blasting equipment since 1900 as an 
adjunct to its line of vacuum air 
pumps. The sale includes all rights, 
patents, tooling and inventory. 

The Manchester firm manufactures 
wet blast equipment. 


@ ANEW power chucking unit man- 
ufactured by Skinner Chuck Company, 
New Britain, now makes it possible to 
convert Models 2 and 2G Brown & 
Sharpe Automatic Screw Machines to 
air chucking. 

The company states that the addition 
of this unit to a Brown & Sharpe 
Machine makes it possible to chuck 
cold drawn and odd shaped parts at 
higher speeds and at less cost. 

The chucking unit consists of a 4- 
inch air chuck with two or three jaws, 
soft blank work-holding top jaws, a 
threaded draw bar, a rotating air 
cylinder, flexible air hose and fittings, 
a cylinder adapter, and a three-way 
control valve. 


@ HAYDON DIVISION of General 
Time Corporation, Torrington, has an- 
nounced a new interval timer as an 
addition to its line of timing motors 
and devices. Known as Series AT-31, 
the totally enclosed motor driven 
switching device is designed for use 
in the control of fans, heaters, battery 
chargers, photographic equipment, etc. 

Construction features cited by che 
manufacturer include terminal and 
blade configurations that are of heavy 
gage spring brass without welded or 
staked joints. The housing is of molded 
phenolic, offering rigid, dust-tight con- 
struction. 


@ HENRY H. LYMAN, JR., sales 
manager and secreary of the Lyman 
Gun Sight Corporation, Middlefield, 
has recently become associated with 
Eaton & Howard, Inc., Boston invest- 
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ment counsel firm and managers of 
Eaton & Howard Balanced and Stock 
Funds. 

Mr. Lyman has been active as 
County Chairman of the 1959 Middle- 
sex Red Cross Fund Raising Cam- 
paign, a director of the Middlesex 
Heart Association, and vice chairman 
of the Middletown Civic Music Asso- 
ciation. 


@ CHANDLER EVANS CORP, 
manufacturer of aircraft fuel control 
systems and accessories, has developed 
six mew components for use in con- 
nection with hot gas servo systems for 
missiles and space vehicles, it has been 
announced by Louis G. Burns, vice 
president. 

These units, all by-products of the 
company’s extensive research and de- 
velopment program in the field of high 
pressure pneumatics, include a light- 
weight hydrazine reaction chamber, a 
hot gas reaction chamber for laboratory 
use, a hot gas pressure relief valve, a 
solid propellant hort gas filter, a reed- 
suspended closed center servo valve, 
and a propellant flow modulating and 
pressure regulating valve. 

Each of these products has been de- 
veloped for use with high pressure hot 
gas generated from liquid or solid 
propellants, and is suitable to such ap- 
plications as auxiliary and control 
power systems for guided missiles and 
space vehicles, 


@ ALAN I. MOSSBERG was elected 
a director of O. F. Mossberg & Sons, 
Inc., New Haven. Mr. Mossberg is the 
third generation of Mossbergs to be 
active in the New Haven firearms 
concern, his grandfather having es- 
tablished the business in 1919 with 
his two sons, Iver and Harold. 

A 1954 graduate of Rider College 
in Industrial Management, Mr. Moss- 
berg is now a time study.and methods 
engineer with the company and is 
active in all phases of production. 


@ RETIRING after 37 years of serv- 
ice to Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Stamford, 
























John H. Pratt, Jr., vice president since 
1940, was recently elected vice presi- 
dent emeritus by the company’s board 
and received tributes from the direc- 
tors and his fellow officers at a lunch- 
eon in his honor. 

Mr. Pratt was cited as one of the 
company’s pioneers, chief of its World 
War II production, top manufacturing 
executive during Pitney-Bowes’ post- 
war period of intensified growth, and 
key figure in the firm's latest expan- 
sion and modernization of its plant 
and national headquarters in Stamford. 


@ CONSTRUCTION has been com- 
pleted on a 12,000 square foot addi- 
tion to the Stamford plant of Branson 
Ultrasonic Corporation, manufacturer 
of ultrasonic cleaning and gaging 
equipment. 

As another step in a continuing ex- 
pansion program, the new building 
houses production facilities needed to 
meet increasing sales volumes. 


@ “QUALITY UNLIMITED,” a 
twelve-page, illustrated, descriptive 
brochure published recently by The 
Summit Finishing Company, Inc., 
Thomaston, gives a complete insight 
into the engineered industrial preci- 
sion electro-plating services offered 
by the company. 

The brochure describes the com- 
pany’s facilities for quality inspection, 
engineering, laboratory control and 
production. Copies are available from 
the company. 





@ A WEATHERPROOF “Insul- 
prene plate designed to protect “Pres- 
switch” A.C. switches when used out- 
doors, has been introduced by Harvey 
Hubbell, Inc., Bridgeport. The com- 
bination plate and “Presswitch” is said 
to provide a dependable outdoor 
switch which is protected at all times 
from moisture, dust, dirt or other ad- 
verse conditions. 

The plate and the switch will be 
packaged and sold as a unit. The com- 
bination will be available in 15 or 
20 ampere, 120-277 volt ratings in 
single pole, double pole, three-way and 
four-way units. 


# A NEW TYPE cut for burs has 
been designed, production tested and 
introduced by The Atrax Company, 
Newington. 

The new type cut, called Dia-Mo 
Cut, provides a tooth form that has 
three cutting edges. By carefully con- 
trolling depth of flute, both left and 
right, and a definite ratio between 
left and right flutes, a three-sided 
tooth formation results, instead of the 
pyramidal type tooth form obtained 
with the conventional diamond cut 
pattern, according to the company. 


# A FAST WORKING flexible plas- 
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tic paste that can be used for auto- 
motive, aircraft, industrial, marine and 
home repairs has been added to the 
Fillerite plastic paste line, it has been 
announced by the Plastics Division of 
Baird Dynamic Corporation in Strat- 
ford. 

The company claims these features: 
Greater flexibility which is maintained 
indefinitely and insures adhesions; 
positive bonding that cannot be 
loosened by the roughest road or the 
toughest climates; permanence and 
adaptability in that it takes all paints 
and will not bleed, blister or check 
any finish applied to it. 


@ THOMAS C. CLARK of Veeder- 
Root, Inc., Hartford, has been ap- 
pointed assistant director, Scientific, 
Motion Picture and Photographic 
Products Division of the United States 
Department of Commerce. Mr. Clark 
will be on loan from Veeder-Root un- 
til June 1960. 

One of approximately twenty in- 
dustry representatives serving with the 
Department of Commerce on defense 
mobilization, production and business 
service work, Mr. Clark was selected 
for the assignment by Scientific Ap- 
paratus Makers Association, to which 
Veeder-Root belongs. 


@ THE APPOINTMENT of Morton 
A. Tarr as vice president of Sealy 
Mattress Co., Oakville, has been an- 
nounced by William Walzer, presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Tarr has been with the Sealy 
organization since 1949. He is a grad- 
uate of Boston University. 


@ THE FIRST public display of Yale 
Mono-locks, a major new product line 
developed by the Yale & Towne Man- 
ufacturing Company for the heavy 
construction market was held recently 
at the National Builders’ Hardware Ex- 
position in New Orleans. 

Developed at the Yale & Towne 
Research Center, the new locks feature 
rugged construction, attractive appear- 
ancc, and a very broad range of de- 
signs. They are designed to withstand 
continuous hard usage in institutional, 
commercial and public buildings. 


@ A NEW AUTOMATIC imprint 
“in” and “out” time recorder designed 
for employers with small payrolls was 
announced recently by Richard A. 
Hunter, vice president and general 
sales manager of Stromberg Time Cor- 
poration. The new machine can ac- 
commodate a varying number of em- 
ployees on irregular work schedules, 
printing accurate time records on con- 
ventional time cards in a manner that 
simplifies payroll calculations. 

Called Model 114, the recorder’s 
large time indicating pilot dial and its 









type wheels are geared together for 
correct synchronism at all times. The 
single-color day and time impression 
on the front of each time card is auto- 
matically printed when the card is 
inserted and automatically positioned 
on the correct horizontal line each day, 


@ TWO PRODUCTS of MacDermid 
Incorporated, Waterbury, are described 
in new Technical Data Sheets now of- 
fered by the company. 

Macro Wet 1 is a concentrated 
liquid wetting agent particularly in- 
tended for use in strong oxidizing 
(chromic and nitric acid) solutions, 
It is said to be effective in all chromate 
processes for zinc, cadmium, silver and 
aluminum. 

Metex Electropolish BA is an acidic 
solution for producing bright lustre 
on non-silicon aluminum alloys. 


@ A NEW PROJECTOR designed 
to stimulate the use of 16mm sound 
motion picture programs through its 
many basic improvements has been an- 
nounced by the Victor Animatograph 
Corporation, Plainville. 

Major improvements introduced 
with the new Kalart/Victor Model 
70-15 are said to be in its quietness of 
operation, sound system, light output 
and maintenance. A complete redesign 
of mechanical components has re- 
sulted in a significant reduction of 
motor, gear and air noises. A true 
rated 15-watt amplifier was designed 
especially for the new model. Its fre- 
quency response curve is said to be 
comparable to the finest in high fidel- 
ity equipment. A 12%: increase in 
total light output and a still picture 
that is 500% brighter are said to be 
features of the new model. 


@ THE ELECTION of Brenniss G. 
Tyrrell as executive vice president and 
Oliver B. Ellsworth as chairman of the 
board of directors has been announced 
by The Hanson-Whitney Company, 
Hartford. 

Mr. Tyrrell was formerly executive 
vice president and treasurer of The 
Whitney Chain Company. Prior to 
joining Whitney Chain in 1944 he 
was chief accountant with Colt’s Pat- 
ent Fire Arms Co. 

Mr. Ellsworth, president of the 
Riverside Trust Company, Hartford, is 
also a director of the Silex Company, 
Chicago; Fuller Brush Company, 
Hartford, and Connecticut Company, 
New Haven. 

Robert M. Grant is president of 
Hanson- Whitney, which manufactures 
threading taps, gages, gear hobs, mill- 
ing cutters and other cutting tools. 


@ AN OPEN HOUSE, following the 
theme of'"A Parade of Progress,” was 
held by Edgcomb Steel of New Eng- 


One of 7,620 Admirality brass tubes is 
positioned in a tube-sheet of a huge new 
condenser for a central power station at 
Magna Utah. The unit incorporates 38 
miles of 26 ft. 3-1/16”, 7/8” by 18 BWG 
Admirality brass tube supplied by Chase 
Brass & Copper Co., Waterbury. 


land, Inc., recently to mark the com- 
pletion of a large new addition. 

The theme pointed up the strides 
made by the company in the past 
thireen yeats. Among the develop- 
ments was a new automatic strip and 
sheet coil bay which contains four 
million pounds of coils; a battery of 
automatic rotary slitters with remov- 
able heads for faster processing of 
orders; electronic x-ray gauging ma- 
chine to minimize tolerance problems; 
motorized turnstile and up-ender; and 
automatic conveyor line and banding 
equipment. 


@ ARTHUR G. SCHUH has been 
named technical service manager by 
the William Brand & Co., Inc., Willi- 
mantic, manufacturers of electrical and 
electronic wires, cables, cable assem- 
blies and insulating tubings. 

Mr. Schuh will handle all technical 
correspondence and serve as a liaison 
agent with customers engineering and 
purchasing department. He will also 
serve in a technical advisory capacity 
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Save on 
construction costs with 


OILDRAULIC 
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For buildings to six stories, the Rotary 
Oildraulic Elevator offers many con- 
struction and operation economies: No 


@ BIMETAL CONDENSER and heat costly, unsightly elevator machinery 


on new product policies. 


penthouse; less expensive elevator shaft 


exchanger tubes, for applications in- 
volving different internal and external 
corrosive operating conditions are now 
available from Chase Brass & Copper 
Co., Waterbury. The tubes are manu- 
factured in a variety of combinations 
of ferrous and nonferrous metals, in a 
considerable range of diameters and 
lengths. 

Major applications are in the chem- 
ical and petrochemical, food process- 
ing and refrigeration industries. Chase 
claims their use can give reductions in 
Operating and maintenance costs by 
cutting corrosion problems, giving ad- 


sidewall construction: no cables to wear 
out; space saving, efficient power unit; 
dependable, low-cost operation. Rotary 
Oildraulic Elevators are built and 
backed by Rotary Lift Company, lead- 
ing manufacturer of oil-hydraulic lift- 
ing devices. Call us for complete data. 


Sold, installed, serviced by 
Eastern 
Elevator Co., Inc. 


133 Mill River St. 
New Haven, Conn. 
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ditional structural strength, and elim- 
inating much expensive replacement 
and down-time costs for heat ex- 
changers. 


@ STRIPPER S-28, the second in a 
series of chlorinated strippers for 
epoxy enamels which can be diluted 
with water, has been introduced by 
Enthone, Inc. of New Haven, subsid- 
iary of American Smelting and Refin- 
ing Company. 

The new product strips synthetic 
enamels rapidly at room temperature 
and at dilutions as high as one part 
stripper to twenty parts of water. It is 
a non-flammable, liquid product which 
does not contain phenol or phenolic 
compounds. It is formulated with 
chlorinated solvents and organic pene- 
trants which detach and wrinkle baked 
epoxy coatings from most basic metals 
including steel, aluminum, copper, 
brass and zinc die castings. 


@ ARTHUR J. SCHWENZER has 
been appointed vice president-assistant 
to the president by the board of direc- 
tors of Pratt, Read & Co., Inc., Ivory- 
ton. 

Prior to joining Pratt, Read & Co., 
Inc., in 1942, Mr. Schwenzer was with 
the Equitable Life Assurance Company 
for thirteen years. In 1946 he became 
production planning manager at Pratt, 
Read, and was named factory manager 


in 1954. 


@ FORMATION of BICC-Burndy 
Ltd., jointly owned by Burndy Corpo- 
ration of Norwalk, and British Insu- 
lated Callendar’s Cables Ltd. of Lon- 
don, England, to manufacture and sell 
Burndy electrical connectors in the 
British Commonwealth has been an- 
nounced by Sidney Wolberg, Burndy’s 
vice president-overseas operations. 
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Burndy, a leading manufacturer of 
electrical connectors, was established 
in 1924. British Insulated Callendar’s 
Cables, formed in 1945 by merger of 
two electrical manufacturing com- 
panies in business since the 1870's is 
said to be the world’s largest maker of 
electric wire, cable and related prod- 
ucts. 


@ IN RECOGNITION of his half 
century of service with American Felt 
Company, Glenville, John T. Lawless, 
chairman of the board, has received 
the company’s highest service award 
from William H. Lehmberg, president. 

The award, a replica of the com- 
pany’s trademark, the gold “Monk's 
Foot” emblem is distinguished by a 
diamond inset to commemorate 50 
years of service. 

As a special tribute to Mr. Lawless 
he was also presented with a testi- 
monial, engrossed on parchment and 
leather bound, embodying a resolution 
unanimously voted by the board of 
directors of the company. 


@ ADAM J. LAPPIN, vice president 
of the Winsted Hardware Manufac- 
turing Company division of Dynamics 
Corp. of America, has been named 
president. 

In his new post, Mr. Lappin will be 
general manager and operations chief 
of the division which manufactures 
household electrical appliances. 


@ GEORGE L. STRINGER, former 
vice president and treasurer of The 
International Silver Company, Meri- 
den, died recently. Mr. Stringer had 
retired in April but continued as an 
active member of the board of direc- 
tors. 

He joined International in 1933 as 


Certain areas of Connecixu: are blessed with wonderful underground 
supplies of good water. The Church Company's many years of experience 
and improved methods of drilling and development are making these 
large supplies of water available—this applies to both rock and gravel 


formations. 


THE STEPHEN B. CHURCH CO. SEYMOUR, CONN. 
Tel.—Tuxedo 8-2132 
ROCK WELLS—GRAVEL WELLS—PUMPING EQUIPMENT 
SPECIALISTS IN LARGE WATER SUPPLIES 





assistant credit manager. After several 
intra-company promotions, he was ap- 
pointed controller and in 1942 was 
elected a director of the company. Sub- 
sequently, he became vice president 
and treasurer, the positions he held 
until his recent retirement. 

Mr. Stringer also served as past 
treasurer of the Sterling Silversmiths 
Guild and as a member of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, 
New York. 


Growth Through Private 
Enterprise Financing 
(Continued from page 11) 


ness firm in Connecticut interested in 
the work of the credit corporation. At 
the present time, the lending members 
comprise 24 of the state’s commercial 
banks who advance long term funds to 
the Credit Corporation at favorable 
interest rates. The Charter also permits 
insurance companies to become mem- 
bers. In time, the savings banks may 
join in support, although this would 
require an amendment to the Charter. 

Members and Stockholders annu- 
ally elect 24 Directors, and the Direc- 
tors choose the officers. The Directors 
represent a wide cross section of Con- 
necticut’s business and financial com- 
munity from all sections of the State. 


How Does CDCC Work? 


To see how CDCC operates, let's 
check the progress of a capital expan- 
sion program at the Fuller Merriam 
Company in West Haven. CDCC has 
recently approved a sizable loan to 
permit Fuller Merriam to add a 
needed 6,000 square feet to the plant 
and purchase new equipment to in- 
crease its productive capacity to meet 
a growing demand for its specialized 
grinding wheels and abrasive products. 

Harley Hiscock, president of Ful- 
ler Merriam, who succeeded the late 
Harrison Fuller (President of M.A.C. 
1957-1958), explained that they had 
an expansion-minded management 
group, and sales which had been in- 
creasing rapidly and which threatened 
to exceed the plant’s capacity. The 
company faced two choices. Either it 
must secure financing for expansion or 
sell out to someone who could provide 
capital. Some tempting merger offers 
had been made, but Fuller Merriam 
wanted to stay independent and remain 
in Connecticut. Confident that they 
could sell additional production on a 
profitable basis, the management de- 
cided to search for means of financing 
growth. 

“Our search for financing,” reported 
Hiscock, “ran into the usual roadblocks 
faced by small manufacturers. Our 
bank had been very helpful, but could 
only loan us on a fairly short term 
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basis, and we wanted to keep our bank 
credit line open for working capital 
needs to carry peak inventory and re- 
ceivables. We were too small to be 
eligible for an insurance company loan, 
and savings banks generally prefer not 
to make industrial mortgage loans. 
Someone suggested the CDCC, and its 
program fitted us just right. It tailored 
a loan to fit our particular needs for 
plant expansion, new equipment and 
working capital. Payments, in our case, 
afe on a monthly basis for ten years, 
but if we move ahead faster, we can 
prepay all or part of the loan at any 
time without premium. The interest 
rate is reasonable, and CDCC does not 
want an option on part of our stock or 
to be represented on our Board. Thus 
our present stockholders and directors 
remain in control of the business, and 
we have considerable freedom to make 
our own decisions as we go along.” 


A Look At The Record 


In all, some 48 companies have been 
helped since operations started in 1954 
to the extent of $2,583,000, and about 
$1,500,000 is outstanding at the pres- 
ent time. It was emphasized that in 
most cases, CDCC’s loan usually rep- 
resents only a part of the total financ- 
ing package, and its effectiveness is 
multiplied three or four times by other 
sources of capital or credit which are 
often willing to work with CDCC, even 
though they might not take on a par- 
ticular program by themselves without 
CDCC. 

In some cases, CDCC has been 
able to suggest ways in which regular 
financial sources might be able to meet 
a company’s requirements alone, thus 
obviating the need for a CDCC loan. 
Since CDCC has several experienced 
manufacturers on its Board of Direc- 
tors, they often find that the apparent 
financial problem is only a symptom 
of another difficulty in a manufacturer's 
operations. In such cases they can help 
the applicant streamline marketing, 
collection, inventory or other proce- 
dures so as to make maximum use of 
the working capital available. This im- 
provement in internal operations has 
often eliminated the need for a long 
term loan. 


CDCC’s Expansion Program 


President Hutchinson explained 
that CDCC was presently going 
through something of an expansion 
program itself. “As a result of a study 
last Fall by an independent manage- 
ment consultant of the Connecticut's 
needs to keep present manufecturers 
competitive and to provide for future 
employment of the growing labor force, 
the CDCC has cooperated with the 
State Development Commission in the 
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formulation of PEP—Private Enter- 
prise Plan—to finance these projects 
through privately supplied capital and 
credit. The CDCC’s Directors believe 
that PEP will have a considerable ap- 
peal to Connecticut businessmen since 
each company requiring financial assis- 
tance will stand on its own merits, and 
no firm will have to pay taxes to sup- 
port a publicly-financed scheme such as 
those operated in some other States.” 
Mr. Hutchinson emphasized that “be- 
cause of its broad Charter, CDCC can 
finance not only plant construction, but 
can also help the company with equip- 
ment purchases and provide term 
working capital without which an 
expanding business might not-be able 
to keep the new plant going. We offer 
a strong program for all-inclusive fi- 
nancing for a growing firm which re- 
quires this kind of assistance.” 


Finding The Money 


Under the CDCC Charter, $100 
in CDCC stock is required to support 
every $1,000 loaned to its borrowers. 
CDCC has never required a borrower 
to purchase stock in order to be eligible 
for a loan, but the extent of the ability 
of CDCC to expand its aid to Connect- 
icut industry depends on its success in 
raising additional capital. 

“Fortunately CDCC has _ been 
profitable every year,” said President 
Hutchinson. “We are particularly 
proud that on August 15, we paid a 
$1.00 dividend and became the first of 
the credit corporations in New Eng- 
land to send a dividend to the stock- 
holders. We feel that this demonstrates 
to Connecticut citizens and businesses 
of all types that one can earn a divi- 
dend return while investing in the 
future development of Connecticut 
through CDCC.” 

Mr. Hutchinson emphasized that 
the credit corporation’s financial assis- 
tance is available to all progressive 
Connecticut industries who require spe- 
cial help. On the other hand, the 
CDCC is dependent on Connecticut's 
businesses and individuals for financial 
support through purchase of its stock. 
In brief, it is a private enterprise co- 
operative effort—a hopeful departure 
from the alarming trend toward gov- 
ernment financing. “Prior to August 
15,” Mr. Hutchinson noted, “private 
capital from business and the utilities 
has been invested generously without 
expectation of a dividend return, but 
these people have had the satisfaction 
of assisting other growing companies 
and helping to improve the overall 
general economic condition of the 
State. Now, the stock of the Credit 
Corporation is paying a dividend, and 
we hope that many Connecticut manu- 
facturers will want to join in this 
privately financed effort to keep Con- 

(Continued on page 58) 
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size supplier 


Large enough to fill all your requirements on any quantity of 
bolts, nuts, screws and rivets. 
Small enough so your needs aren't “lost in the shuffle”. 

At CLARK, every order is an important order... 
receives the personal attention and prompt handling it deserves. 
Write today for complete catalog on quality 

fasteners by CLARK—the right size supplier. 


free catalog 


covering the complete CLARK 
line of industrial fasteners. 
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Bob discovers a new kind of safety valve 


Bob Steele was happily content, reclining on his spine, His Travelers man rushed in to find our hero deep in gloom, 
Just lolling to the music of his turbines’ whirry whine. “Our maintenance was adequate, why did the boiler boom?” 
“It's money-making music,’ Robert smiled. A mighty crash— |“‘Fret not,” replied his trusty man, “if Lady Luck was mean: 
A boiler blew, deflating Bob and turning off the cash, Your total loss is covered under Boiler and Machine.” 


We pay the costs to make repairs, to clean up all the mess, Now Bob is back, his plant intact, his future glad and free; 
Your fixed expenses, normal profits are assured, no less! Cash registers and turbines join in cheerful harmony. 

So while the work progresses, navigate the bounding main.” Why let ill fortune ruffle you? See Travelers ’fore it pops— 
‘‘A marvelous idea,”’ Robert cried, ‘‘auf wiedersehen!”’ For even pampered boilers and machinery blow their tops! 
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How Would You Decide? 


By Fredrick H. Waterhouse 
Counsel 


Is constant failure to produce quality 
work cause for discharge? 


Here's what happened! 


The employee in question had 
worked for the company ten years but 
his work had been confined solely to 
a particular assembly operation during 
his entire employment. About two 
years before his discharge, he had re- 
ceived written warnings for defective 
work and these had continued from 
time to time until, about three months 
before his discharge, he was given a 
three-day disciplinary layoff for defec- 
tive work. A grievance was filed con- 
cerning the layoff but was not proc- 
essed beyond the second stage of the 
grievance procedure while no griev- 
ances were filed in connection with 
the written warnings which he had 
previously received. During the three 
weeks prior to his discharge, he was 
consistently at the top of the list of 
those in his department for unsatis- 
factory work. During some of this time 
the work was spot checked but during 
the last week his work was under 100 
per cent inspection and was so poor he 
was discharged. The employee claimed 
that he was supplied with poor mate- 
tials which was the cause of the defec- 
tive work rather than his workman- 
ship. As these materials were distrib- 
uted among all the operators on that 
job without discrimination, the com- 
pany claimed the defective work could 
not have been primarily caused by the 
poor material or defective parts. 

The union also claimed that another 
employee who had been having the 
same trouble with defective work was 
transferred to another job and there- 
fore this employee was discriminated 
against when he was discharged rather 
than transferred. To this claim the 
company replied that the other em- 
ployee had experience and ability to do 
the job to which he was transferred, 
whereas the only job the grievant had 
ever done or was trained to do was this 
particular assembly job. Furthermore, 
there were no other jobs available as 
a number of people were already on 
layoff and were ready to fill any of the 
other job openings as they appeared. 


Was the employee’s discharge for 


just cause within the meaning of the 
contract? 


The arbitrator observed that despite 


the warnings and instructions there 
was no satisfactory explanation as to 
why the employee persisted in using 
off-standard materials which affected 
the quality of the product and resulted 
im rejections in a volume which greatly 
exceeded that of others doing similar 
work in his department. The cause for 
the deterioration in the quality of work 
after ten years was puzzling to every- 
one but nevertheless the company was 
entitled to quality work and was justi- 
fied in discharging the employee for 
failure to produce that type of work. 
The arbitrator also ruled that under the 
circumstances there was no need to 
train this employee for other work, 
particularly where the plant was on re- 
duced forces and employees on layoff 
were awaiting recall to any available 
openings. 


May employees of one department 
use equipment located in another de- 
partment? 


Here’s what happened! 


The company experimented with 
and eventually perfected the use of a 
new type of material in the manufac- 
ture of its standard product. During 
this experimentation and development 
it established a special division and 
transferred a number of employees to 
work on this development. When it 
was perfected, a number of job classi- 
fications and job descriptions covering 


the jobs in this new new division were 
submitted to the union and agreed 
upon together with rates of pay. As 
with its original product, it was neces- 
sary to test the new products but the 
company had only one piece of equip- 
ment available for this testing. In order 
to have the employees handling the 
new material do the testing, the com- 
pany assigned the employees classified 
as testers in the special division to op- 
erate the equipment which was located 
in the other department but this test- 
ing was done during hours when the 
employees in the regular department 
were not scheduled to work. The union 
objected to this procedure and claimed 
that the regular employees working in 
the department in which the testing 
equipment was located should be given 
the work of testing the new product. 
The company claimed that the work 
fell within classifications of the new 
division and must be done by em- 
ployees of that division regardless of 
the location of the physical equipment 
to do the. testing. It developed that a 
new type of testing equipment was 
being built and would be located in the 
new division eventually but until such 
equipment was available, the present 
testing apparatus must be used. 


Do employees of a department have 
the exclusive right to use equipment 
in that department? 


The Arbitration Board pointed out 
that the union was fully aware of all 
developments in connection with the 
new product and had agreed to a 
job classification in this new division 
for operators of the testing equipment. 
Also, that it was a temporary arrange- 
ment made necessary by problems 
which accompanied the development 
of the new material. Under the cir- 
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Eliminate situations like 
this “Cord Stretcher” 


PLUGMOLD® 
GIVES MORE OUTLETS 
FOR LESS MONEY 


Situations like this can’t happen 
with PLUGMOLD, used for ample 
outlets in all kinds of buildings. 
Wide variety of sizes and spacing. 
All-steel, grounded. PLUGMOLD 
gives HOUSEPOWER-PLUS; work- 
power-plus! Simple to install on any 
surface. Paint to match anything. 
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cumstances the board ruled that the 
reasonably temporary continuation of 
the use of this equipment was not in 
violation of the union agreement. 


Are the parties required to submit 
more than one issue in a single arbi- 
tration proceeding if either party ob- 
jects? 


Here’s what happened! 


The union presented three unre- 
lated grievances for consideration by 
the arbitrator and claimed that they 
should all be heard at the same time by 
the same arbitrator. 

Both the company and the union 
pointed out in some detail the use of 
the singular when speaking in certain 
parts of the contract of the “matter” 
to be arbitrated and the “grievance” 
and the “subject” while in other in- 
stances all of these words were used in 
the plural. The arbitrator was not par- 
ticularly impressed by either of these 
displays. The company then presented 
what it considered some very impor- 
tant practical reasons why it should not 
be compelled to group a number of 
grievances in one proceeding. Pri- 
marily, such grouping eliminates the 
company’s right to select a particular 
type of arbitrator for a particular type 
of question. For example, a discharge 
case and an incentive standard case 
normally require arbitrators with com- 
pletely different training, experience 
and background. Unless such arbitra- 
tion questions were separately heard by 
arbitrators qualified in that particular 
area the full meaning and purpose of 
binding arbitration by qualified arbi- 
trators would not be fulfilled. Further- 
more, the union has practically com- 
plete control over the scheduling of 
grievances for arbitration and the com- 
bining of cases, which places the com- 
pany at an unfair disadvantage. In an- 
swer to the union claim that separate 
arbitrators would be more costly, the 
company pointed out that cut-rates 
should not be encouraged in so impor- 
tant a field and each case is of suffi- 
cient importance to be a prime issue 
by itself and not just one of several 
unrelated issues. The union laid great 
stress on the cost of separate arbitra- 
tions and pointed out that some cases 
could be heard in one hour while the 
arbitrator received a full day's pay and 
the union felt the arbitrator should 
give a full day’s work for his full day’s 
pay. The union also pointed out that in 
the second and third steps of the griev- 
ance procedure the company and the 
union often discuss several grievances 
in the course of a single meeting. The 
union called attention to several cases 
decided by other arbitrators in other 
companies, all of which upheld the 
practice of combining grievances in 
the same arbitration hearing. 


Is the company bound by the union’s 
practice of combining grievances for 
arbitration? 


The arbitrator admitted there was 
merit to the company contention that 
the joinder of issues prevents the selec- 
tion of an arbitrator best suited to han- 
dle a particular issue but he was more 
impressed by the union’s contentions 
concerning expense and also the de- 
cisions of other arbitrators allowin 
the combining of issues. He told the 
company it must get a specific clause 
in its contract giving it the right to re- 
strict arbitration to one issue if it ex- 
pected to have that privilege. 


A Business Climate Program 
For Industry 
(Continued from page 25) 


pay ourselves. 

Now, what can we do for the com- 
munity? First, we go out and inspect 
the company’s relationship with selec- 
tive publics and schedule special pro- 
grams. We plan meetings with the 
clergy, local government officials, per- 
haps radio personnel, educators, doc- 
tors, business groups. Since they are 
the top leader groups, they provide the 
means of disseminating information 
on economic matters. 

Second, we establish a speakers bu- 
reau and develop programs to promote 
its use. This would be in addition to 
our cooperation and participation in 
the MAC speakers program. 

Third, we develop an’ information 
program on General Electric in Bridge- 
port. We believe that the community 
should know a great deal more about 
its companies. I think one of the im- 
portant things for businessmen to con- 
sider is that we must establish a feeling 
on the part of the public of the in- 
tegrity and believability of business- 
men. 

Fourth, is to initiate a long-range 
program for the improvement of plant 
appearance. I think this gives your 
business an aura of prosperity and 
well-being and the first impressions of 
your plant are very lasting. 

Fifth, we broaden the base of em- 
ploye participation in community af- 
fairs. We believe that employes at all 
levels of the organization should be 
encouraged to take part in community 
welfare, civic and political affairs. 

We institute a public affairs bulletin 
for the community. One of our de- 
partments has had one of these going 
now for about a year and it’s very help- 
ful in keeping people informed on 
events if they don’t read the local 
papers. 

We suggest that you might estab- 
lish a schedule of meetings with state 
legislators and party organizations. The 





purpose of these meetings would be to 
acquaint the people in politics with 
the needs and the problems of your 
specific business. We've done this on 
two or three occasions and I suggest it 
as one of the most rewarding things 
you can possibly do. The legislators 
are hungry for your views and infor- 
mation about your business and what 
are its needs. 


We establish liaison with the col- 
leges and universities in the state. This 
is something I think business people 
have overlooked. This should be a fer- 
tile field for assistance in the overall 
business program. I think our college 
faculty people would really like to be- 
come more familiar with business and 
would be very helpful to us in analyz- 
ing our problems. They should, in fact, 
be able to make sound contributions 
for the development of our state's 
economy. 


We should also develop a program 
of public education on right to work 
laws to attain eventual enactment of 
such legislation. We have a long-term 
problem in the state of educating the 
public to the necessity of this kind of 
legislation. 


We think we should prepare plans 
for legislative action in the next Gen- 
eral Assembly. I think for too many 
years we have been negative. We have 
been on the defensive. Organized labor 
has not been hesitant to put many bills 
into the hopper. We haven't done 
enough of that, not enough preplan- 
ning of what we ought to ask for in 
legislation and what our position 
should be on legislation that would 
be injurious to the public and busi- 
ness. And it’s none too early to start 
thinking about what we should do in 
the assembly in 1961. 


We have in mind keeping these 
shareowners advised of the activities 
and problems of their company in this 
state. I think we've neglected keeping 
the shareowners informed on the 
things that affect their business. After 
all, they own the business and they 
have a right to know. 


Now I think you ought to have a 
program to identify and initiate ac- 
tion on legislation that affects your 
particular area of business. These 
things slip by so readily that they don’t 
affect all business, but they affect 
yours, so that you can be active in that. 


The many projects and activities 
that I've mentioned are effective and 
recognize the need for contact and 
communications with all segments of 
the public. When the public in general 
fully understands that productive in- 
dustry is their real source of well be- 
ing, our road will be easier. 
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Ever hear of 


“2-Faced” Strip? 


**9-Faced” DSC Accutronic* STRIP 
with “differential finish’ helps 
stampers overcome effects of non- 
uniform metal flow in draw dies 


Some years ago a stamper we know ran into a serious 
production snag on a seemingly simple job intended for 
chrome plating. The trouble—ripples, buckles and breakage 


in the draw. 


How the “‘2-Faced” strip idea popped 

When every shop-suggested remedy failed, an SOS (in DSC 
parlance: “Service on Stampings”) brought a DSC metal- 
lurgist and a production man. They checked over the job 
completely—the steel, the dies and the drawing compound. 
Everything seemed to jibe . . . but the trouble persisted. 
Off by themselves, one said, “Looks like a case of non- 
uniform metal flow. Satin finish would help but they need 
bright.” Right then and there the idea popped. “Let’s try 


a side of each, bright on top, satin beneath.” 


It works 


A few days later an assortment of samples was submitted 
for tryout. Sure enough, one combination of bright and a 
certain shade of satin showed no ripples, buckles or breaks. 
Since then DSC “2-faced” or “differential finish” strip has 
helped other stampers solve similar problems. 


The PROOF of 


DSC PRODUCTS: Coke Coal Chemicals Pig Iron 
Basic Open Hearth Steel Ingots, Blooms, Slabs, Billets, Rods 
HR and CR Sheet and Strip Flat CR Spring Steel 
Mfrs." and H. C, Specialty Wire Welded Wire Fabric 
*Accutronic is a DSC TRADE-MARK, descriptive of DSC CR 
Sheet and Strip ean cold reduced on mills equipped with 


AccuRay** electronic feed-back thickness-control systems. 
PURPOSE: LEVEL GAUGE and EVEN TEMPER. 


**A registered trade-mark of Industrial Nucleonics Corporation 
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A recent case 

A maker of electrical lighting fixtures complained that one 
of his reflector jobs was a “loser.” The cost of polishing out 
the wrinkles that kept showing up in the draw was pirating 
his profits—but he couldn’t throw the job out of his line 
for competitive reasons. 

DSC Accutronic* STRIP with bright 
topside and job-suited satin underneath healed the job. 


You guessed it... 


No-cure-all, but... 

Is DSC “differential finish” a cure-all? Of course not. But 
it has worked successfully when all else failed and when 
the steel and the job are properly mated. The cases cited 
show how DSC approaches problem-solving on stampings 
and roll-formings. 


Maybe we can be helpful on a job of yours 
... Just call your nearest DSC Customer 
“Rep” or write direct to Detroit Steel Cor- 
poration, 2061 State Street, Hamden 
(Box 1789, New Haven 7), Conn. 


Customer 
satisfaction 
is our 


No.1 Job. 


sf 
DETROIT STEEL 


is in its performance on your job 


EASTERN STRIP DIVISION 
Box 1789—New Haven 7, Conn. 


EASTERN DISTRICT CUSTOMER ‘'REP"’ OFFICES 
Hamden, Conn., 2061 State St., STate 7-5781 
New York 19, N.Y., 250 W. 57th St., COlumbus 5-4870 
Worcester 5, Mass., 600 Lincoln St., Phone 5-8686 





By Charles E. Reiche 
Public Relations Director 


@ AS most of us are aware, there is 
an increasing welter of talk and dis- 
cussion about where industry stands in 
relation to the public schools. Sooner 
or later, no doubt, some individual or 
some group which claims to speak for 
Connecticut industry will come forth 
with a specific outline designed to beef 
up the teaching of economics on the 
grade school and high school levels. 

Two major arguments of industry in 
connection with education are: 

1) current curricula either do not 
provide adequate background in 
economic education or, worse, 
provide unsound background; 

2) organized labor is at work con- 
stantly to push its aims and 
causes in the public schools and, 
in fact, does a most impressive 
job in this field. 

A preliminary survey of Connecticut 
public school men indicates that both 
of the foregoing premises are moot. 
The survey ndicated too that many of 
our public school men are very sensi- 
tive to such charges and, in fact, can 
offer impressive rebuttal to them. 

All of the foregoing merely under- 
lines once again the fact that our 
schools are virtually as controversial 
as politics and religion. Everyone has 
his own ideas about them and each of 
us feels strongly about our ideas. It 
follows, then, that industry should 
watch its step carefully when, as and if 
it proposes to get into the act with firm 
programs for our public schools. 

This, however, is not to say that we 
have to be mealy-mouthed. Nor must 
we keep hands off, either. Industry in 
Connecticut has just as substantial a 
stake in our public schools as any 
group or individual. We must make 
ourselves heard in this area just as well 
and to the same ultimate end as any- 
one else. 

But, before we make ourselves 
heard WE MUST KNOW WHAT 
WE ARE TALKING ABOUT; we 
must find out if it is indeed true that 
our public schools are not doing a good 
job; we must determine if our colleges 
and universities are in fact not turning 
out good teacher material. 

From a public relations point of 
view the dangers of Connecticut indus- 
try formally entering the public educa- 
tion controversy must be apparent. Our 
industry over the years, through its 
Own actions, has created an increas- 
ingly good image of itself in the eyes 
of most of our significant publics. So 
much so, in fact, that Connecticut 


people today are rather complacent 
about us and take us for granted. We 
could mar this image and, as a matter 
of fact, do it permanent harm if we 
meddled in the public education cor- 
ral without first having made sure of 
our position, particularly in the light of 
what we think is best for our children 
and for Connecticut in general. 

Advice is cheap. Good public rela- 
tions isn’t cheap and bad public re- 
lations is even more costly in the long 
run. And let’s not forget, nearly every 
public takes a deep, possessive interest 
in public education. It seems wise to 
be sure of ourselves before we become 
involved in so controversial an area. 


Special Interest Publications 


Large or small, most member com- 
panies of MAC occasionally find devel- 
oping within their walls a genuine 
news story or feature which, however, 
is not of general interest and thus 
would be poor fodder for distribution 
to newspapers and radio and TV out- 
lets. 

The daily mail at your Association 
office in West Hartford provides sub- 
stantial testimony to this fact. Literally 
dozens of news releases, so-called, usu- 
ally with photos, are received here 
every day. Most of them are technical 
or scientific in nature and could by no 
stretch of the imagination hold any in- 
terest for the average newspaper or 
general circulation magazine reader. 

Such material as this should be fun- 
neled to the trade and special interest 
magazines. These publications are le- 
gion. It is doubtful if there is a single 
side of industrial production, however 
obscure, that doesn’t have one or more 
trade journals devoted to it. Do you 
make plastic beehives? Chances are, if 
you do, that you'll find publications 
not only devoted to the manufacture 
of plastics but, as well, to the manufac- 
ture of plastic beehives. 

No doubt most manufacturers are 
familiar with the magazines and other 
journals that cover their own baili- 
wick. It is in these publications that 
you should try to place your technical 
and scientific feature material, not in 
the newspapers and general interest 
magazines. Occasionally in smaller 
one-plant communities where the local 
daily or weekly covers plant activities 
thoroughly an editor will publish a 
piece with art on some arcane project 
going on within the factory. There is 
a certain validity to this as many of his 
readers will be plant employes and 
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will have at least a vague idea of what 
the story is about. 

Don’t be gun-shy about submitting 
material to the special interest press. 
Generally speaking, it functions on a 
much more informal basis than news- 
papers and general interest magazines 
and its editors are more liable to give 
you a hearing. 

If there is any doubt in your mind 
as to whether a news story or feature 
should be used for general distribution 
or whether you should set it aside for 
the trade publications, it would be 
safest to check it with your local daily 
newspaper editor. 

The special interest publications can 
be very helpful; they shouldn’t be by- 
passed. 


Little Shop . . . Big 
Talent 
(Continued from page 7) 


11” page size format seen everywhere 
today, but rather were tiny 3” x5” 
multi-page little gems illustrated with 
line drawings and containing a very 
minimum aes. 

Despite the fact that their early 
product lines were published in cata- 
logue form, the Herrick & Cowell 
Company was in the beginning and is 
today, basically a machine shop with a 


good proportion of its income derived 
from contract machining. Over the 
years, however, it has been contract 
machining of a very high order, and, 
more often than not, has actually in- 
volved the design of the part or even 
the design of the machine for which 
the part is intended. 

As we talked with Bill Holbrook 
about what his company had produced 
over the years, we became aware that 
there isn’t much in the machining line 
which this relatively small company 
hasn't tackled at one time or another, 
particularly within the last ten 
years. If there is one type of service 
which appears more often than any 
other, however, it is the production of 
paper handling machinery. Recent ex- 
amples of their work in this line in- 
clude a high speed folding machine 
and a gathering or collating machine 
96 feet long. The latter was almost as 
long as the shop itself, leaving only 6 
feet on either end when assembled 
for test running. 

Other recent jobs performed by Her- 
rick & Cowell range from the high 
precision Bullard machining of alumi- 
num castings for submarines and steel 
castings for chucks, to the design and 
manufacture of a tooth setting machine 
for band saw blades; transter-type 
multiple station metal working ma- 
chines, a ladder rung chucking ma- 


In addition to lending money to 
business and individuals for every 
worthwhile purpose, The Connect- 
icut Bank and Trust Company 
provides a wide variety of .other 
valuable banking services. 

If you have a question involving 
cash or credit, call on us. We can 
give you advice and counsel based 
on years of experience with all sorts 
of business and financial problems. 


chine and a machine designed to re- 
wind aluminum slit stock from inside 
out. The company has done much de- 
signing and building of research 
machinery and special components to 
adopt existing machinery to new proc- 
esses. Most of the latter type of work 
involves a very special approach to the 
manufacturing process amounting to a 
market advantage for their customer 
and consequently must remain unmen- 
tioned as well as unillustrated. 

Another job just completed, and one 
which shows that the shop is as ad- 
vanced in its abilities in today’s market 
as it was in its market sixty years ago, 
was the production of numerous com- 
ponents for an atomic reactor built by 
AMF Atomics, Greenwich, Connecti- 
cut. Components contracted for in- 
cluded pool sumps, fuel element 
storage racks, instrument cans and 
graphite reflector elements. New work- 
ing methods, foreign to all general 
shop procedure, were developed in 
order to produce these components. 
All processes in the machining assem- 
bly and welding of the reflector ele- 
ments, for example, had to be per- 
formed in the complete absence of all 
grease and oil. The parts could not 
even come in direct contact with hu- 
man hands, and, once completed, they 
had to be checked for leaks by means 
of a mass spectrometer test. 
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Business Tips 


Relearning — A Bad Word? 


By JOSEPH GLASSER 


Department of Industrial Administration 


University of Connecticut, Storrs 


@ MOST of those who will read this 
article have families with growing 
children or grown children. How often 
have you been asked questions by 
your children to which you embar- 
rassingly admit you do not know 
the answer? This is true whether you 
are asked how an arithmetic problem is 
solved, something about punctuation 
in English, or a question about history 
or civics. This is nothing about which 
one should really be ashamed. The 
Ph.D. in sociology may have as much 
difficulty with his child's question 
about arithmetic as an_ industrial 
worker with a question about history. 
Why this océurs is readily explained 
by the fact that most adults are not in 
contact with these subjects and tend 
to forget much of the knowledge which 
they once learned. This brief illustra- 
tion will engender little argument. All 
will admit that this information could 
be reacquired through relearning, but 
that there is little need for this in- 
formation in one’s business relation- 
ships, so why use the limited time that 
one has, for this purpose. 

(The writer was once told, “Get 
everyone in agreement with you at the 
outset of any discussion, and you'll be 
able to sell them anything.” Let’s see 
if it works in this case.) 

How much relearning may be neces- 
sary for those in fields in which they 
have direct contact as business men and 
executives? Most will vehemently state, 
“None.” They will say, “There is no 
substitute for experience! Again, no 
one can disagree with this latter state- 
ment. The first statement is open to 
question as far as this writer is con- 
cerned. All will say, “I’m always will- 
ing to learn,” referring to their 
business. But how many are willing to 
relearn? Many may feel that relearning 
indicates that there was a failure to 
learn in the first place. Consequently, 
while a person in this category will 
listen to a discussion concerning a new 
area of his business, he may be in- 
tolerant of a discussion concerning any 
of the topics or problems about which 
he feels he knows the answers. He may 
have learned about these things while 
in college and gained a number of 


years of experience in the same area. 
Is it possible that the need for re- 
learning may exist? 

This thesis is gaining greater ac- 
ceptability, although at a slow rate. 
There is still the aversion to the re- 
peating of what has already been 
learned because it is felt that it is a 
reflection on one’s capabilities. Where 
relearning is accepted, this attitude is 
rejected. 

To give further evidence for this 
need to relearn, it might be well to 
examine the reason why relearning is 
needed in areas where one is “fully” 
conversant because of past education 
and present experience. This need is 
not limited to business men only; it is 
widespread in government as well. 


Relearning in this case may refer 
to the principles and practices which 
may have been covered during one’s 
education. These basic principles and 
practices once learned are, occasionally, 
no longer valid; but in many cases 
most, are still applicable. They become 
so commonplace because they are so 
basic, that they are forgotten or mis- 
used. This statement may be quite 
confusing, but its validity cannot be 
disputed. Witness the large successful 
company in business over 60 years 
making many different products, and 
finally installing an inventory control 
system. Inventory control is a principle 
taught in every industrial management 
course. It’s importance is undisputed, 
yet it was not present in this firm for 
many years. This is not an isolated 
illustration. Relearning might have 
brought this to the forefront much 
sooner. 

Another example may help to make 
this point clear. As students, prin- 
ciples and practices regarding indus- 
trial relations may have been studied. 
This study was approached, in most 
cases, in a disinterested manner. Upon 
entering the industrial environment, 
what was learned may be compromised 
in accordance with one’s position. This 
results because of the immediate prob- 
lems which are being faced. These 
principles and practices as learned, no 


STAINLESS FABRICATION BY STORTS 


STORTS has the facilities and the know-how to produce your requirements in 
stainless. Precise fabrication and assembly of complex designs with numerous 
fittings and accessories is routine here. Welding follows long established pro- 
cedures that preserve the full strength of the construction material. The Storts 
satisfaction guarantee is your assurance of getting exactly what you want. 


Storts Welding Company 


INCORPORATED 


44 Stone Street 


Meriden, Conn. 


Manufacturers of Welded Fabrications to Specifications 





In southern New England, one name alone covers your complete 
needs in masonry units — Plasticrete! 


For throughout the Plasticrete line, quality materials are backed up 
by a generation’s know-how in engineering and production, under 


constant laboratory scrutiny. Plasticrete deliveries, too, are swift and 
sure; even the furthest corners of Connecticut are barely 30 miles 
from one or more of our manufacturing plants. 


YOUR CURRENT INTEREST 
in masonry materials may be for a complete new building, or 
simply for plant alteration or additions. Whichever it is, you can 
simplify your construction problem — and at the same time save 
time and money on it — by specifying Plasticrete on all your 
masonry units. 


PLASTICRETE’S COMPLETE LINE 


building bloc reinforced lintels Ramblestone & Roman Roughs 
Spectra-Glaze bloc brick—clay* & concrete Hi-lite & Shadowal bloc 

Dox floor & roof plank chimney bloc & caps Grille bloc 

channel plank manhole & catchbasin bloc Dur-0-wal reinforcing 


* made by the STILES CORPORATION, Plasticrete’s clay products subsidiary 


New England’s largest manufacturer of masonry materials 
24-hour laboratory controlled 
. 
PLANTS IN 5 CONNECTICUT CITIES: 


1883 Dixwell Ave. 25 Olds Place Railroad Ave. So. Leonard St. Ext. 1223 Main St. 
HAMDEN HARTFORD NORTH HAVEN WATERBURY WILLIMANTIC 
ATwater 8-1641 CHapel 9-6515 CEdar 9-1621 PLaza 5-2259 HArrison 3-7249 


longer are a part of these persons’ 
body of knowledge. This may be a 
partial explanation for some of the 
difficulties between labor and manage- 
ment in the industrial sphere. 

The government tends to forget the 
information it has acquired from the 
problems of one period when similar 
problems appear at a later date. The 
availability of credit during a period 
of prosperity may illustrate this point. 
It has been seen that a shortage of 
credit in any past period of expansion 
which was met by increasing the 
money supply only led to inflation. At 
the present time, another period of 
expansion is upon our economy and 
again this shortage of credit appears. 
What has been learned in the past 
seems to have been forgotten, or it may 
not be politically feasible, so that the 
correct approach to the problem is 
discarded. Again there is talk that the 
credit shortage must be met by an 
expansion of the money supply. 

From these examples, there is evi- 
dence to indicate that a relearning 
process may bring into focus the basic 
information which has been allowed 
to fade from view. The enlightenment 
which may be gained will be far more 
useful, since the person involved will, 
in all likelihood, be in a better position 
to use this knowledge, which he was 
not able to do when he first learned it. 

It is only the attitude toward re- 
learning that must become positive be- 
fore this process may achieve increased 
recognition. When a favorable atti- 
tude toward relearning becomes wide- 
spread, a great gain can be registered 
in Our economy. 


Growth Through Private 
Enterprise Financing 


(Continued from page 49) 


necticut industry strong and progres- 
sive. 

“I know from my own experience 
in struggling to build a manufacturing 
business,” President Hutchinson con- 
cluded, “that the CDCC is needed to 
give these growing companies a boost 
by providing financial aid and sound 
advice at the right time. We have never 
yet had to turn down a worthwhile 
request because of lack of funds, but 
we will have to keep adding to our 
capital in order to be in a position to 
take care of future demands which we 
see in the continued growth of small 
expanding businesses in Connecticut.” 

Information concerning the eligibil- 
ity of loan proposals and material for 
stock subscriptions can be obtained 


.from Peter Moffit, Manager, Connect- 


icut Development Credit Corporation, 


P. O. Box #714, Meriden, or by tele- 


phoning BEverly 5-3327. 
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Accounting Hints 


Contributed by 


The Hartford Chapter National Association of Accountants 


Billion Dollar Paper Waste Gobbles Profits 


By JOHN D. D’ESOPO, District Mgr. 
e Baltimore Business Forms Co. 
West Hartford, Conn. 


@ A RAPID-FIRE accounting ma- 
chine was clicking away. From the floor 
a continuous ribbon of paper forms was 
gobbled at the rate of two pounds a 
minute. Near the delivery end of the 
machine, an accountant checked pro- 
duction with interest. 

Suddenly the paper broke at the 
point of speed control. The speed ac- 
celerated, and the man standing at the 
end of the machine was being 
smothered in paper within two sec- 
onds. Happily, he was dug out. This 
story was told recently to more than 
a hundred printers by an executive at 
the I.B.M. laboratories in Poughkeep- 
sie, New York. It illustrates the speed 
with which; present machines use 
forms; suggests the tremendous volume 
of printed forms which will be used as 
American business moves onward into 
automation. 

Industry and government create, di- 
rectly or indirectly, 90 million cubic 
feet of paper records each year. These 
records weigh more than 234 billion 
pounds, involve 200 billion pieces. For 
each industrial worker in the United 
States there is one cubic foot of paper 
work, and for each government worker 
there is five times as much. 


CHASE eo 


the Nation’s Headquarters 
for 
ALUMINUM 
BRASS 
COPPER 
STAINLESS STEEL 


Warehouse and Mill 

CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO. 
Waterbury 20, Conn. 

Tel. Plaza 6-9444 


Business alone uses about 1) bil- 
lion pounds of paper a year in printed 
forms, plus billions more in stationery, 
memos, note pads, and fillers. With 
forms alone, it is estimated that busi- 
ness wastes $1 billion a year because 
of inefficient design or use, or lack of 
intelligent systems study. With this 
wasted money millions of Americans 
could have homes, or better yet, from 
the business man’s approach, business 
could enjoy $1 billion in additional 
profits—just by taking a more intelli- 
gent approach to forms and systems. 

Specialists in the business forms in- 
dustry say that they often find four or 
more persons filling out business rec- 
ords which could be made by one per- 
son in a single writing. We believe 
that half of every dollar spent by busi- 
ness in paper work is wasted. These 
conclusions are arrived at as a result of 
extensive studies sponsored by our 
firm’s research organization which con- 
sulted government agencies, paper 
manufacturers, accounting machine 
firms, other forms manufacturers, and 
many business organizations who have 
recently benefitted by revamping their 
systems, and who furnished estimates 
on savings. 

How do we beat the waste in paper- 


WAVERLY INN 


Cheshire 


New England’s Landmark for 
Exquisite Dining Since 1896 


Famous Saratoga Chandeliers 


Luncheon Cocktails Dinner 


Superb banquet facilities for gatherings 
up to 1100 persons 


Tel. BR 2-5325 


Morrissey & CHENEY 
fe. 


GERARD MORRISSEY 
BENJAMIN CHENEY 
E. LEONARD CLARK 


INSURANCE CONTROL 


FOR 
INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 
ACCOUNTS 


9 LEWIS STREET, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Tell Your Story! 
with 
PRINTING PLATES 
by 


Dowd, Wyllie & Olson 
106 Ann St. Hartford, Conn. 


ANDERSON 


ASSOCIATES 


Safety Consultants 
be o Wana ement 
7 


Specializing in 
Occupational 
Accident Control 
and Prevention 


P, O. BOX 6054 
HAMDEN 17, CONN. 
CHestnut 8-6384 





work? Here are a few suggestions. 
They are not a complete “do-it-yourself 
kit.” They are merely points with 
which to begin, and to use again just 
before forms go to the printer. 

1—Is this form necessary? Does it 
duplicate data gathered on another 
form, perhaps by another person? Can 
it be combined with an existing form? 

2—Determine what entries should 


| DYoreh ANE 


Our Years Of Experience In Engineer- 
ing & Tooling Assure You Better Stamp- 
ings And Faster Deliveries At Lower 
Unit Costs. 


Let Us Work With You On Your Next 
ana Problem. Send Print Or 


Sample For Quotation. 
: - 


Ask For Brochure 


The DooVal Mfg., Inc. 


40 ELM STREET 
NAUGATUCK, CONN. 


Tells How Your Business 
Profits from Films 


Authoritatively 

written illustra- 

ted booklet spells 

out the advant- 

ages of using 

16mm sound 

films and filmstrip 

in every phase 

of your business, 

from training 

personnel to 

boosting sales. 

Prepared by 

Victor Animatograph 

Corporation, pioneer manufacturer 

of precision audio-visual equipment. 
For your free copy mail coupon to: 
Victor Animatograph Corporation, 
Division of Kalart, Plainville, Conn. 


Dept. Cl1-3 


be made. List them all. Are all neces- 
sary? Are any fill-ins consistently re- 
peated? If so, make them part of the 
printed form. : 

3—Line up the sequence of entries. 
If data is transferred from or to an- 
other form, it will save time to dupli- 
cate the sequence. If more than one 
employee uses the form, group infor- 
mation for each individual. 

4—Study spacing. Pre-test machine 
fill ins. Lay out vertical rules for mini- 
mum tab stops. 

5—Check size. Too large a form is 
wasteful and may be hard to handle or 
file. Too small a form will be crammed, 
difficult to fill in and hard to read. If 
form is reprint of existing form check 
the used forms to determine whether 
the spaces allowed for various items of 
information were actually correct. 

6—Include instructions on use. Say- 
ing what is expected of the employee 
will save time—especially in training 
new personnel. 

7—Consider the use of colors for 
coding. Colors give quick identity and 
help speed the correct routing of 
copies. 

8—Review overall appearance. Is 
type easy to read? Does it’s appearance 
reflect the personality of your com- 
pany? 

9—Window envelopes should be 
used wherever possible. If a window 
envelope is used, fold marks should be 
printed on the form so the operator 
will quickly know how to fold to fit 
correctly into the envelope. 

10—On multiple copy forms be sure 
to test paper and carbon dummy to 
make sure you will get required legi- 
bility. Many different grades and kinds 
of carbons are available. 

We believe that these are only a few 
of the aids. The ultimate objective of 
most system analysis is to incorporate 
as much information as possible into a 
one-writing operation. The extent to 
which this is accomplished is an im- 
portant measure of the efficiency of the 
form. The approach to perfection in- 
volves teamwork among management 
men, forms and systems consultants, 
machine specialists involved, and the 
people who work with the forms. This 
teamwork usually yields simplification 
of systems, eliminates waste in forms 
and waste of worker's time. It helps 
to progressively attack the billion dol- 
lar waste that is robbing firms of 
profits throughout the United States 
today. 
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industrial disinfectant 
with the fresh mint leaf aroma 


the multi-purpose 


For free sanitary 
survey of your 


premises ask your ») A! AF 


Dolge service man ##PO8T. conmscricur 
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offers 


HARD-TO-FIND FACILITIES 
to neighbors in 
NEW ENGLAND AREA 


FLANGING and DISHING 

of HEADS up to 1 inch thick 

in Steel, Stainless, Inconel, etc. 
* 


EDGE and ANGLE ROLLING 


350-TON PRESS BRAKE 


Our people are experts in handling 
those real tough jobs, and we have 
limited excess capacity to offer which 
may be just what you are looking for. 
Continuity assured on assignments we 
accept. Write or call Forest 7-8611. 
Ask for Mr. Burns. 


ROLOCK, INCORPORATED 
1324 KINGS HIGHWAY, FAIRFIELD, CONN. 
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in manufacturing declined from 49% 
to 44%. Nationally, the drop has been 
33% to 31%. 

Business Pattern Manufacturing employment _has 
picked up 27,000 over its July 1958 
low, but is still 46,000 under the pre- 
recession high of December 1956. 
A comprehensive summary of the ups and downs of industrial = Further improvement can be expected 
. : i ith increas- 
activity in Connecticut for the thirty day period ending on the 15th ne caaketan clticane t F . unlikely 
day of the second previous month. that the near future will see manufac- 
turing employment back to the level 

experienced before the recession. 
Non-manufacturing employment, 
: a“ , which slowed somewhat in the reces- 
Business Declines Slightly In August sion, is again growing at a normal rate. 
By December, it is expected to reach 


500,000 for the first time. 
INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY— CONN. vs. UNITED STATES 


% DEVIATION FROM TREND Connecticut Sales Tax 





| : SUE | The trend of Connecticut sales tax 

revenues shows that spending contin- 

| UNITED STATES | | ued = increase during the second 
quarter. 

a m ey, = Seasonally adjusted revenues reached 
almost $19 million, a level exceeded 
only by the first and second quarters 
of 1957. With consumer spending con- 
tinuing strong and record Christmas 

‘ buying in prospect, it is likely that 
| is these highs will be surpassed before 


CONNECTICUT 
the end of the year. 


! 





1949 1950 =: 195! 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 Unemployment 


Unemployment dropped to 57,000 
in August. This was the lowest since 


@ THE Index of Industrial activity 
in Connecticut declined fractionally in 
August to 0.7% above trend. This is 
the first decrease in the index since 
January and follows two months of 
noticeable rise. 

The nationwide strike in the steel 
industry is having a moderately slow- 
ing effect on business in this State. 
Manufacturing employment increased 
1,300 to 393,000, a somewhat. smaller 
gain than normally expected in August. 
Average hours worked per week in 
manufacturing declined from 41.4 in 
July to 41.2. 

Industrial and commercial electric 
power sales continued at a high level 


but the July to August increase was ’ es Secures 
less than expected. Construction em- oar Cll iss 
loyment reflected further improve- + ie ES 
ploy P ‘hii ENGRAVING. RUBBER PLAT 


ment in August. a 
: fee PHOTO ART SERVICE 
Because of the steel strike, the a COMPLETE «maven 2oee 


United States Index of Industrial Ac- Tie ie oLive sTmRET. NEW WANE 


tivity fell off 31% poi i ie L. MAIN 4-983 
ivity fell o 4 points to an esti 3 : TE OTYPE DIVISION 


mated 4% above trend. ere 
Non-Farm Employment : NEW WAVEN ELECTR 
CTROTYPE PLANT 
EW HAVEN tt. CONN 


This State has witnessed a signifi- ie ELE 
cant change in the last few years in co. ee 75 STATE STREET. NS 7 
the distribution of non-farm aad: ee : MTT 
ment between manufacturing and non- 
manufacturing. In January of 1956, 
there were only 16,000 more people 
employed in non-manufacturing than 
manufacturing. Now, this gap is about 
100,000. In the same nk workers 





COLONIAL 


Industrial Ventilating and 
Dust Collecting Equipment 


UNIT DUST COLLECTORS 


TYPE V 


We specialize in the design, 
manufacture and installation 
of complete dust collecting, 
ventilating, fume removal 
and conveying systems for 
industry. 


Our engineering staff 
is at your service. 


Write or Phone 


THE 
COLONIAL BLOWER CO. 
54 Lewis St. 

Plainville, Conn. _ 
Phone Sherwood 7-2753 





November 1957 and just a little more 
than half the 110,000 peak of July 
1958. Gains in manufacturing employ- 
ment were chiefly responsible for the 
improvement. 

The August figure amounted to 
5.3% of the labor force, one-half 
point above the National average. At 
the height of the recession, the State 
Unemployment percent was 2.5 points 
above the Nation. 

In all the labor market areas of 
Conn., unemployment is now lower 
than recorded six months ago and a 
year ago. The degree of improvement 
generally has been more pronounced 
in the six months since February than 
in the six months from August 1958 
to February. New London, with its 
submarine building and industrial ex- 
pansion, has the lowest ratio. 





Basic Changes in The 
American Economy 
(Continued from page 34) 


ing population, our imports from 
abroad of industrial raw material will 
have to grow at least twice as fast as 
our national product and in some in- 
dustries much faster. Our growth from 
now on is based, of necessity, on our 
ability to pay for a steadily increasing 
volume of raw material imports. The 
only way to pay for them is with ex- 
ports. We will be very much more 
deeply in the world economy. We will 
have to compete for raw material 
supplies because the raw material 
capacity of the world is not growing 
as fast as world industry and there is 
danger of a competition between our- 
selves and our closest allies for in- 
creasing raw materials. We will have 
to work very hard to maintain the ex- 
pansion of raw material. 

The problem that faces us is no 
longer the dollar gap. The problem 
that will face us, and I think very soon, 
is our ability to earn enough of other 
people's currency to pay them. We are 
no longer running a surplus in our 
accounts with the world, we are run- 
ning a deficit. This will become in- 
creasingly a problem of the national 
economy and a problem of business 
stategy. As a manager I would ask 
myself whether this or that policy is 
likely to increase my capacity to com- 
pete. I would ask that in my labor 
negotiations. I would ask that in my 
capital investment plans. I would ask 
that in my pricing policies. I would 
consider that of increasing importance 
regardless of whether my market is 
entirely in the Connecticut River Val- 
ley or entirely within the United 
States, or whether I do have a foreign 
market. I may not sell anything abroad 
but my raw materials have to be paid 








for by somebody who exports from 
this country. 

This is a fundamental change from 
conditions which all of us have learned 
to take for granted in the last ten 
years. Ours was the only intact indus- 
trial economy at the close of the War. 
For ten or twelve years after the War 
the problem was not to find a market 
for our goods, but to enable the pros- 
pective one to pay. This is gone. It 
is not gone because of Russian com- 
petition. It is gone because of the 
resurgence of the free world. From 
now on I think we had better assume 
that we have no monopoly on knowl- 
edge, no monopoly on technology, no 
monopoly on management and that we 
have to earn our place in the world 
market. We are not gaining ground, 
we are losing ground. This is going to 
become increasingly a problem for 
every manager. 


In the next ten years our great 
problem as a nation will be to main- 
tain economic leadership in the free 
world rather than competition with 
Russia. We have never known a time 
in which, outside of this country, there 
was the kind of vitality, the kind of 
dynamism, the kind of entrepreneurial 
courage and the kind of faith in the 
future which we in this country have. 
Today you have it all over the free 
world. It is the foundation of our sur- 
vival and yet it will put tremendous 
pressure on our ability to improve our- 
selves to do better, and to do more 
imaginatively the things which any- 
body can do. We have no monopoly 
on quality control—anybody can buy 
a book. The only difference between 
the German typewriter manufacturer 
I saw last year and some of the type- 
writer manufacturers I know in this 
country is that the Americans preach 
it and the Germans do it. 

Let me summarize, not by repeating 
anything I have said, but by saying 
that I really talked about things that 
require leadership from industry. I am 
also talking about things that give 
opportunity for leadership. My con- 
cluding thought is that when you look 
at the free world today, among its 
many assets is the emergence of the 
manager, the interest in managing and 
the profound belief in the need for 
managing, which you find not only in 
the underdeveloped countries but also 
in the old industrial countries of Eu- 
rope as well. In that field people look 
to you, which is a tremendous asset. 

Management, perhaps more than 
anything else, convinces underdevel- 
oped countries that communism is not 
the answer. Here is a function which 
they see predominantly in America 
and which they know they need. Here 
is a tremendous challenge to leader- 
ship in every business. 





“You must have a good brand of stories to 
get in to see the ‘top boys’ every month.” 


Miss Jones, You're Right 


CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY does have a choice variety of stories on its editorial 
menu each month—the types that help the decision-making men in Connecticut's 
manufacturing plants keep up to date on current progress and changes in the in- 
dustries of the state. It is a unique type of magne tailored especially to highlight 


the Connecticut industrial scene quickly for 


usy men who have limited reading 
time. 


C.I.’s editorial menu provides an ideal setting for your product advertising 
stories. You'll be surprised at the small investment required to put your product 
or service advertising messages in this ideal setting en-route to the men who con- 
trol the buying of over $2 billion worth of goods and services annually. 


Write or call for advertising rates today. 


CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY 


928 Farmington Avenue, West Hartford, Connecticut 
Telephone Hartford ADams 3-4401 





IT'S MADE 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This department, giving a partial list of 


IN CONNECTICUT 


ce-time products manufactured in Connecticut, 


seeks to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets and producers. It 


includes onl 


those listings purchased by Connecticut manufacturers. Interest 


buyers may secure further 


information by writing this department. Listing rates (12-time insertions only): $6.00 for single listing. When 
several listings are ordered for insertion at the same time following multiple rates apply: $10 for two and $2.00 


each beginning with the third. 


Abrasives 
Fuller Merriam Company The (Vitrified, Resi- 
noid Bonded Grinding Wheels & Segments) 


West Haven 
Absorbents 
Nielsen & Sons Inc. John R 
(oil water and grease) South Windsor 


Accounting Forms 
Baker-Goodyear Co The 


Accounting Machines 
Underwood Corporation 


Adding Machines 
Underwood Corporation 


Adhesives 
Polymer Industries Inc Springdale 
Raybestos Division papheeiee Cenk Inc 


ridgeport 
Advertising Mats 
Lockwood Sons Inc Wm H 


Advertising Plates 
Lockwood Sons Inc Wm H 


Advertising Specialties 
H C Cook Co The 


Air Compressors 
Dunham-Bush, Inc. 
Spencer Turbine Co The 


Air-Conditioning 
Dunham-Bush Inc West Hartford 
Norwalk Airconditioning Corp South Norwalk 


Air Ducts 
Wiremold Co The (Retractable) 


Air Heaters—Direct Fired 
Peabody Engineering Corporation 


Branford 
Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


Hartford 
Hartford 
Ansonia 


West Hartford 
Hartford 


Hartford 


Stamford 


r Air Impellers 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co Torrington 


Aircraft 
Sikorsky Aircraft Division 


United Aircraft 
Corporation (helicopters) 


Bridgeport 


Aircraft Accessories 

Chandler Evans Div Pratt & Whitney Co Inc 
(Piston and Jet Engine Accessories—Carbu- 
retors, Fuel Controls, Afterburner Regula- 
tors, Pumps, Servomechanisms and Protek 
Plugs) West Hartford 
Consolidated Controls Corp Bethel 
Fenn Mfg Co The (Hardened and Ground 
Gear assemblies) Newington 
Gabb Special Products Ine (filler caps—pres- 
sure fuel servicing systems) Windsor Locks 
Hamilton Standard Div United Aircraft Corp 

(propellors and other aircraft equipment) 
Windsor Locks 


Aircraft Engine Timing Tools 
Gabb Special Products Inc Windsor Locks 


Aircraft Engine Details 

Hartford Machine Screw Co Div of 
Standard Screw Co Hartford 
New Haven Trap Rock Co The Machine Prod- 
ucts Div North Branford 


: Aircraft Engines 
Lycoming Division Avco Canufacturing Corp 
“ Stratford 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 


Aircraft Fasteners 
Bland Buner Co The Thread Products Div 


Hartford 

Hartford Machine Screw Co Div of 
Standard Screw Co Hartford 
Secovill Manufacturing Company (PANELOC 
Aircraft Fasteners) Waterbury 


Aircraft Instruments 

Gorn Electric Company Inc Stamford 
Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 

Airport Department Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 

Division Rentschler Field East Hartford 


Aircraft Studs and Bolts 
Hartford Machine Screw Co Div of 
Standard Screw Co 


Aircraft Test Equipment 
United Manufacturing Co Division of The 
W L Maxson Corp Hamden 


Alumilite Aluminum Sheets 
Leed Co The H A 


Aluminum Awnings 
Norlee Aluminum Prod Corp 


Hartford 


Hamden 


Bloomfield 


64 


Aluminum Bronze Castings 
Knapp Foundry Company Inc 


Aluminum Castings 
Eastern Malleable Iron Company The 


Naugatuck 
Newton-New Haven Co West ven 


Aluminum Die Castings 
Mt Vernon Die Casting Corporation Stamford 
Stewart Die Casting Div. Stewart-Warner 
Corp. Bridgeport 


Guilford 


Aluminum Extrusions 
Bridgeport Brass Company 


Aluminum Forgings 
Bridgeport Brass Company 
Consolidated Industries Inc 
Scovill Manufacturing Company 


Aluminum Ingots 
Lapides Metals Corp New Haven 


Aluminum Sand Castings 
Bridgeport Deoxidized Bronze Corp 
Bridgeport 


Aluminum—Sheet and Rod 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 


Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 
United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 
New Haven 


Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 
West Cheshire 
Waterbury 


Aluminum Windows 
Norlee Aluminum Prod Corp (combination and 
prime) Bloomfield 
Ammunition 

Winchester-Western Div Olin Mathieson Chem- 
ical Corp New Haven 
Anodic Coating 

Fenn Mfg Co The (Dow 17) 


Anodizing 
Aluminum Finishing Co. 
Leed Co The H A 


Newington 


Bridgeport 
Hamden 


Anodizing Equipment 
Enthone Inc New Haven 


sbestos 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (gas- 
kets, packings, wicks) Middletown 


Asarcon Bronze 
Derby Castings Company, The Seymour 
Knapp Foundry Company Inc (bushing & 
bearing stock) Guilford 


Assemblies—Small 
Barnes Co The Wallace Div Associated Goring 


Corp 
Greist Manufacturing Co The New Haven 
Hartford Machine Screw Co. Div of 
Standard Screw Co 
Stanley Humason Inc 
J H Sessions & Son 


Audio-Visual Equipment 

Victor Animatograph Corp a div of Kalart 
(16mm sound and silent projectors; 35mm 

filmstrip and sound slide film projectors) 
Plainville 

Automatic Buffing & Polishing Machines 

Harper Buffing Machine Company The 

East Hampton 


Auto Cable Housing 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 


Automatic Assembly Machines 
Sperry Products Inc Danbury 


Automatic Control Instruments 
Bristol Co The (temperature, pressure, flow, 
humidity, time) Waterbury 


Automobiles—Children’s 
Powercar Company Mystic 


Automotive Bodies 
Metropolitan Body Company 


Automotive Parts 

Bridgeport Thermostat Div Robertshaw— 
Fulton Controls Co (automobile thermo- 
stats) Milford 
Eis Manufacturing Co (Hydraulic and Me- 
chanical) Middletown 
Raybestos Division of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (Brake Lining, Lined Brake Shoes, 
Clutch Facings, Automatic Transmission 
Parts, Fan Belts, Radiator Hose and Miscel- 
Bridgeport 


‘ord 
Forestville 
Bristol 


Bridgeport 


laneous Rubber) 
Terryville Mfg Co The (stampings for auto- 
motive parts) Terryville 


Automotive & Service Station Equipment 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Canned Oil 
Dispensers) Waterbury 


Automotive Tools 
Eis Manufacturing Company 


Bag Sealing Machines 
Derby Sealers Inc Derby 


Bakelite Moldings 
Watertown Mfg Co The 


Middletown 


Watertown 


Balls 
Abbott Ball Co The (steel bearing and burnish- 
ing) Hartford 
Hartford Steel Ball Co The (steel bearing and 
burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless 
aluminum) Hartford 
Kilian Steel Ball Corp The Hartford 
New Departure Div of General Motors (steel 
and steel alloys) Bristol 
Pioneer Steel Ball Company Inc (steel for 
bearings, burnishing, graining; also brass, 
bronze and stainless) Unionville 
Superior Steel Ball Co Inc (steel bearings & 
burnishing material) New Britain 


Banbury Mixers 


Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 


Barrels 
Abbott Ball Co The (burnishing and tumbling) 
Hartford 


Enthone Ine (tumbling) New Haven 

Esbec Barrel Finishing Corp (burnishing & 
tumbling) yram 

Hartford-Steel Ball Co The (tumbling) aa 


King Co Alfred B (tumbling and plating) 
North Haven 


Baskets—Wire 


Rolock Inc Fairfield 


Bearings 
Barden Corporation The (ball) 
Fafnir Bearing Co (ball) 
Marlin-Rockwell Corporation 
New Departure Div of General Motors ce 


Norma-Hoffman Bearings Corp (ball and 
roller) Stamford 
Torrington Co The ° 


Bellows Assemblies 
Bridgeport Thermostat Div Robertshaw— 
Fulton Controls Co Milford 


Bellows—Metallic 
Bridgeport Thermostat Div Robertshaw— 
Fulton Controls Co Milford 


Bells 
Bevin Brothers Mfg Co 
N N Hill Brass Co The 


Belt Fasteners 
Saling Manufacturing Company (patented self- 
aligning) Unionville 


East Hampton 
East Hampton 


Belting 
Hartford Belting Co Hartford 
Russell Mfg Co (High Speed Endless, Lami- 
nated Rubber, Roll Stock all types) 
Middletown 


Bends—Pipe or Tube 
National Pipe Bending Co The 


Bicycle Sundries 
Torrington Co The Torrington 


Blacking Salts for Metals 
Enthone Inc New Haven 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Milford 


Black Oxide Finishing 
Black Oxide Inc New Britain 


Black Oxide Treatment 
Bennett Metal Treating Co The 


Blades 
Capewell Manufacturing Company Metal Saw 
Division (hack saw and band saw) Hartford 


Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) 
New Haven 


New Haven 


Elmwood 


Blower—Centrifugal Type 
Spencer Turbine Co., The 


Blower Fans 
Colonial Blower Company 
Spencer Turbine Co The 


Hartford 


Plainville 
Hartford 
(Advt.) 


Colon’ 
Riple; 
Ventil 


Torri 


Josep 


Bigel. 


Clark 
Hartf 

Div 
Torri 
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Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Company 
Ripley Co 
Ventilating Supplies Inc 


Blower Wheels 
Torrington Manufacturing Company The 
Torrington 
Blueprints and Photostats 
Joseph Merritt & Co Hartford 


Boilers 
Bigelow Co The 
Bolts and Nuts 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
Hartford Machine Screw Company 
Div of Standard Screw Co 
Torrington Co The 


Boring Tools 
Atrax Company The (solid carbide) Newington 


Plainville 
Middletown 
Plainville 


New Haven 
Milldale 
Hartford 
Torrington 


Bottles 
Feldman Glass Co. The 
Box Board 
Bird & Son Inc New Britain 
Continental Can Co., Boxboard and 
Montville 


Folding Carton Division 
Federal Paper Board Co Inc 

Montville, New Haven & Versailles 
Lydall & Foulds Paper Co The Manchester 
New Haven Board & Carton Co The 


New Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 


New Haven 


Boxes 
Bird & Son Inc (corrugated, solid fibre, cleated 
containers) New Britain 
Connecticut Container Corporation 
New Haven 
Continental Can Co., Fibre Drum and 
Corrugated Box Division Portland 
Merriam Mfg Co (steel cash, bond, security, 
fitted tool and tackle boxes) rham 
Middletown Mfg Co (metal) Middletown 
Warner Bros Co The (Acetate, Paper, Acetate 
and Paper Combinations, Counter Display, 
Setup) Bridgeport 
Boxes and Crates 


City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc The 


Bridgeport 
Boxes—Folding 
Leshine Carton Co Branford 


Boxes—Metal 
Durham Mfg Co. Durham 
Merriam Mfg Co (Bond and Security, Cash and 
Utility, Personal Files and Drawer Gates) 


Scovill Manufacturing Company (aluminum, 
brass, bronze, copper-cosmetic, drug, 
pin, ointment, pill, powder, rouge, vanity) 
Waterbury 
Boxes—Paper—Folding 
Atlantic Carton Corp Norwich 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co Bridgeport 
Carpenter-Hayes Paper Box Co Inc 


Continental Can Co., 
Folding Carton Division Montville 
Curtis & Sons Inc S Sandy Hook 
Folding Cartons Incorporated (paper, folding) 
Versailles 


Mills Inc H J Bristol 
National Folding Box Co Div Federal Paper 
Board Co Ine (paper folding) 


New Haven and Versailles 
New Haven Board & Carton Co The 


New Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
Warner Bros Co The 


Bridgeport 

: Boxes—Paper—Setup 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co Bridgeport 
Heminway Corporation The Waterbury 
Mills Inc H J Bristol 


Strouse Adler Company The New Haven 
Warner Bros Co The Bridgeport 


Brake Cables 
Eis Manufacturing Co 


Brake Linings 
Raybestos Division of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Ine (Automotive and Industrial) Bridgeport 
Russell Mfg Co (all types, Fused Fabric, 
Durak, Wireback, Extruded) Middletown 


y Brake Service Parts 
Eis Manufacturing Co 


: Brass & Bronze 
Amerioon Brass Co The (sheet, = rods, 


Middletown 


Middletown 


tubes ) a ry 
Bridgeport Rolling Mills Company (coll, sheet, 


strip) idgeport 
Bristol Brass Corp The (sheet, wire, rods) 
Bristol 

Chase Brass & Copper Co Waterbury 
Miller Company The (phosphor bronze and 
brass in sheets, strips, rolls) Meriden 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (sheet, wire, 
rod) Thomaston 


Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
Seymour Mfg Co The (strip, sheet & wire) 


Seym 
Tinsheet Metals Co The (sheets and rolls) 


Waterbu 
Western Brass Mills Div of Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp (sheet, strip) New Haven 


our 


Brass & Bronze Ingot Metal 
Mitchell Smelting & Refining Co Inc Botsford 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Whipple and Choate Company The Bridgeport 


Brass, Bronze, Aluminum Castings 
Derby Castings Company, The Seymour 
Victors Brass Foundry Inc Guilford 


Brass Goods 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (to order) 
Waterbury 
Rostand Mfg Co. The (Ecclesiastical Brass 
Wares) Milford 


Scovill Manufacturing Company (to order) 
Waterbury 
Western Brass Mills Div Olin Mathieson Chem- 
ical Corp New Haven 


Brass Mill Products 
American Brass Company The 
Chase Brass & Copper Co 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
Seymour Manufacturing Co. The Seymour 
Western Brass Mills Div Olin Mathieson Chem- 
ical Corp 


Waterbury 
Waterbury 


New Haven 


Brick-Building 
Donnelly Brick Co The New Britain 
Stiles Corp subsidiary of Plasticrete Corp 
North Haven 


Bricks—Fire 
Howard Company New Haven 
Mullite Works Refractories Div H. K. Porter 
Co Inc Shelton 


Bright Wire Goods 
Sargent & Company (Screw Eyes, Screw 
Hooks, Cup Hooks, Hooks and Eyes, C H 
Hooks) New Haven 


Broaching 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 


Bronze & Aluminum Castings 
Knapp Foundry Company Inc (rough or ma- 
chined) Guilford 
Bronze Sand Castings 

Bridgeport Deoxidized Bronze Corp 
Bridgeport 
Brooms—Brushes 

Fuller Brush Co The 


Buckles 
B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
Hawie Mfg Co The Bridgeport 
North & Judd Manufacturing Co. New Britain 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Risdon Manufacturing Co John M. Russell Div 
Naugatuck 


Buffing & Polishing Compositions 
Apothecaries Hall Company Division 
The Hubbard Hall Chemical Company 


Waterbury 
Lea Mfg Co 


Waterbury 
Building Materials 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc 
Bridgeport 


Hartford 


Burners 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (kerosene oil 
lighting) Thomaston 


Burners— Automatic 
Peabody Engineering Corporation 


Burners—Coal and Oil 
Peabody Engineering Corporation (Combined) 
Stamford 


Stamford 


Burners—Gas 
Peabody Engineering Corporation (Blast Fur- 
nace) Stamford 


Burners—Gas and Oil 
Peabody Engineering Corporation (Combined) 
Stamford 


Burners—Refinery 
Peabody Engineering Corporation (For Gas 
and Oil) Stamford 


Burnishing 
Abbott Ball Co The (Burnishing Barrels and 
Burnishing Media) Hartford 
Pioneer Steel Ball Company Ine (balls, cones, 
other metallic shapes) Unionville 


Burs 
Atrax Company The (carbide) Newington 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (carbide and HSS) 
West Hartford 


Business Forms 
Connecticut Manifold Forms Co. The 
West Hartford 


Buttons 
B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
Frank Parizek Manufacturing Co The Putnam 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Uniform and 
Tack Fasteners) Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc (Uniform and Fancy 
Dress) Waterbury 


Cc: He 8 €. Ft .t 
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Cabinet Work 
Hartford Builders Finish Co 


Cable—Asbestos Insulated 
Rockbestos Products Corp New Haven 


Cable-Interlocked Armor 
General Electric Company 


Hartford 


Bridgeport 


Cable—Nonmetallic Sheathed — 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Cable—Service Entrance 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Cages ; 
Andrew B. Hendryx Co The (bird and animal) 
New Haven 


Cams 
American Cam Company Inc 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc 


Hartford 
Hartford 
Waterbury 


Cams, 2 Dimensional 
Mallory Industries, Inc West Hartford 
Parker-Hartford Corporation Hartford 


Cams, 3 Dimensional 
Mallory Industries, Inc _ West Hartford 
Parker-Hartford Corporation Hartford 


Capacitors 2 
Electro Motive Mfg Co Inc. The (mica & trim- 
mer) Willimantic 


Carbide Drawing Dies 
State Products .Co (eyelet special shape dies) 
Oakville 


Carbide Shape Dies 
Thomaston Tool & Die Co (any form) 
Thomaston 


Carbide Tools 
Atrax Company The (solid) 
Precision Tool & Die Co 


Newington 
Waterbury 


Carbon Pile Type Resistors 
Engineered Metals Manchester 


Card Clothing ; 
Standard Card Clothing Co The (for textile 
mills) Stafford Springs 


Card Indexes 

Wassell Organization Inc Westport 
Carpenter’s Tools 

Sargent & Company (Planes, Squares, Plumb 

Bobs, Bench Screws, Clamps and Saw Vices) 

New Haven 


Carpets and Rugs : 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co Thompsonville 
Carton Closure Equipment 
Better Packages Inc (‘““‘Tape-O-Matic,” “Better 

Pack’”’) Shelton 


Casters 
Bassick Company The (Industrial and General) 
Bridgeport 


Castings ‘ 
Connecticut Foundry Co (grey iron) 

Rocky Hill 
Connecticut Malleable Castings Co. (malleable 
(iron castings) New Haven 
Ductile Iron Foundry Inc Stratford 
Eastern Malleable Iron Company The (malle- 
able iron, metal and alloy) Naugatuck 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Ine (Meehanite 
Nodular [ron, Steel) Ansonia 
H R Eng:neering Laboratories Inc (centrifugal, 
steel moid) East Haddam 
Hartford Electric Steel Corp The (carbon, low 
alloy and stair.ess steel castings) Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (malleable iron and 
steel) Branford 
McLagon Foundry Co. {grey iron) New Haven 
Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
West Haven 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co (steel) Branford 
Plainville Casting Company (gray, alloy and 
high tensile irons) Plainville 
Philbrick-Booth & Spencer Inc Hartford 
Producto Machine Company The 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass & 
Bronze) Waterbury 
Turner & Seymour Mfg Co The (gray iron. 
semi steel and alloy) Torrington 

Union Mfg Co (grey iron & semi steel 
New Britain 
Waterbury Foundry Company The (highway & 
sash weights) Waterbury 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 
brass) Middletown 
(Advt.) 


Bridgeport 


Castings—Investment 


Arwood Precision Casting Corp Groton 
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Cements—Refractory 
Mullite Werks Refractories Div H K Porter Co 
Ine Sheiton 


Centerless Grinding 4c fe 
Brown Manufacturing Co. New Britain 
New England Centerless Grinding, Inc. 


West Hartford 
Winsted Centerless Co Winsted 
Centers 


Ready Tool Co The (anti friction, carbide 
tipped, high speed) Stratford 


Centrifugal Pumps 
Hameo Ine (gasoline or electric driven) 
New Haven 


Cermets 
Russell Mfg Co (for missiles, and for friction 
materials) Middletown 


Chain 
Risdon Manufacturing Co John M Russel Div 
Naugatuck 
Turner and Seymour Mfg Co The (weldless, 
sash, jack, safety, furnace, universal, lion 


and cable) Torrington 
Chain-Beaded 

Auto-Swage Products Inc Shelton 

Bead Chain Mfg Co The Bridgeport 


Chain—Power Transmission and Conveying 


Whitney Chain Company Hartford 
Chairs 
The Hitchcock Chair Company Riverton 


Chemical Manufacturing 
Carwin Company The North Haven 


Chemicals 
Apothecaries Hall Company Division 
The Hubbard Hall Chemical Company 
Waterbury 
Shelton 
North Haven 
New Haven 


Axton-Cross Co 
Carwin Company The 
Macalaster Bicknell Company 


MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 

Rubber Co Naugatuck 
New England Lime Company Canaan 


Pfizer & Co Inc Chas Groton 
United States Chemical Corp (maintenance and 
powdered hand soap, floor waxes, cleaners, 
disinfectants, fuel additives) New Haven 


Chemicals—Agriculture 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (insecticides, fungicides, weed 
killers) Naugatuck 


Chemists—Analytical and Consulting 
Bridgeport Testing Laboratory Inc Bridgeport 


Christmas Light Clips 


Foursome Manufacturing Co Bristol 
- Chromium Plating 

Chromium Corp of America Waterbury 

Chromium Process Company The Shelton 


Chucks 
Cushman Chuck Co The Hartford 
Jacobs Manufacturing Co The West Hartford 
Jacobs Manufacturing Co The (drill chucks 
lathe collet chucks and arbors) West Hartford 
Union Manufacturing Company New Britain 


Chucks—Drill 


Jacobs Manufacturing Co The West Hartford 


Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 


Cushman Chuck Co The Hartford 
Union Mfg Co New Britain 
Chucks—Power Operated 
Cushman Chuck Co The Hartford 


Union Manufacturing Company 


Clay 
Howard Company (Fire Howard “B” and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 


New Britain 


Cleaning Compounds 


Enthone Inc (Industrial) New Haven 


MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Clock Mechanisms 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Clocks 
E Ingraham Co The Bristol 


United States Time Corporation The Waterbury 


Clocks—Alarm 


Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Clocks—Automatic Cooking 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Clutches 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The 


Clutch Facings 
Raybeston Division of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 
(Molded, Woven, Semi-metallic and Full- 


New Haven 


metallic) Bridgeport 
Russell Mfg Co (rubber Shock Cord—all sizes 
and types) Middletown 
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Coils—Electric 
Bittermann Electric Company Canaan 
Rowley Spring Co. Inc., The (Air-wound for 

television and electronic industries) Bristol 


Coils—Pipe or Tube 
National Pipe Bending Co The New Haven 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 


Cold Molded Electrical Insulation 


Meriden Molded Plastics Meriden 
Commercial Heat Treating 
A F Holden Company The West Haven 


Commercial Truck Bodies 
King Co Alfred B North Haven 


Metropolitan Body Company Bridgeport 
Compacts 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (powder and 
rouge) Waterbury 
Comparators 


Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (Electro-limit and 


Air-O-Limit) West Hartford 
Compressors 

Norwalk Company Inc (high pressure air and 

gas) South Norwalk 





Computers 
Refiectone Corporation The 
Royal McBee Corp 


Stamford 
Hartford 


Concrete Products 
Plasticrete Corp Hamden, Hartford, 
North Haven, Waterbury, Willimantic 


Condenser and Heat Exchanger Tubes 
Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 


Cones 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div.) 
(Paper) Mystic 


Connector 
Gorn Electric Co Inc (precision miniature elec- 
trical and printed circuit) Stamford 


Consulting Engineers 
McNeal J D (Electrical and Electronic) 
New Haven 
Stanley P. Rockwell Co Inc The (Consulting) 
Hartford 


Continuous Mill Gages 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc West Hartford 


Contract Machining 
Laurel Mfg Co Inc (Precision Production 
Small Parts) Plainville 
Malleable Iron Fittings Company Branford 


Contract Manufacturers 
Fenn Mfg Co The (Precision Machine Work) 
Newington 
Greist Mfg Co The (metal parts and assemblies) 
New Haven 
Hartford Machine Screw Co Div of 
Standard Screw Co . Hartford 
Merriam Mfg Co (production runs—metal 
boxes and containers to specifications) 
Durham 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal parts 
and assemblies) Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (metal parts 


and assemblies) Waterbury 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 

Torrington Co The Torrington 
Controllers 

Bristol Company The Waterbury 

Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Stratford 


Controls—Remote 
Panish Controls (Remote Controls for Marine 
& Aeronautic Applications) Bridgeport 


Controls—Hydraulic Remote 


Sperry Products Inc Danbury 
Converters DC to AC 
Electric Specialty Co Stamford 


Safety Electrical Equipment Corp New Haven 
Conveyer Systems 
Hayes-Te Equipment Corp Connecticut Con- 
veyor Division (Conveyor Co The) 


Unionville 

King Co Alfred B North Haven 

Conveyor Mfg Co The East Haven 

Production Equipment Co Meriden 
Copper 

American Brass Corp The (sheet, wire, rods, 

tubes ) Waterbury 


Bristol Brass Corp The (steel) Bristol 
Chase Brass & Copper Co (sheet, rod, wire 


tube) Waterbury 
Thinsheet Metals Co The (sheet and rolls) 


Waterbury 
Western Brass Mills Div Olin Mathieson Chemi- 
cal Corp New Haven 
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Copper Castings 


Knapp Foundry Company Inc Guilforé 
Copper Sand Castings 
Bridgeport Deoxidized Bronze Corp 
Bridgeport. 
Copper Sheets 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
New Haven Copper Co The Seymour 
Copper Shingles 
New Haven Copper Co The Seymour 
Copperware 
Bridgeport Brass Company (cooking utensils) 
Bridgeport. 
Copper Water Tube 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Cord 
Russell Mfg Co The (marine & aero shock) 
Middletown 
Cords—Asbestos Insulated 
General Electric Company Bridgeport. 


Cords—Braided 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cords—Heater 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cords—Portable 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cord Sets—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Seeger-Williams Inc Bridgeport 
Cork Cots 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Corn Cob Meal 
Nielsen & Sons Inc. John R 
(graded) South Windsor 
Correspondence Files 
Wassell Organization Inc Westport 


Corrugated Box Manufacturers 
Connecticut Container Corporation New Haven 
Corrugated Containers Inc Hartford 


Corrugated Shipping Cases 
Connecticut Container Corporation New Haven 
Continental Can Co. Fibre Drum and 


Corrugated Box Division Portland 
D L & D Container Corp New Haven 
Cosmetic Sonteinne ' 

Eyelet Specialty Div. Internationa 3 
Silver Co. Wallingford 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal) 
Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
Cosmetics 
J B Williams Co The Glastonbury 


Cotton and Asbestos Wicking 
Bland Burner Co The Hartford 


Counting Devices 


Veeder-Root Inc Hartford 


Couplings 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (hose and 
tube) Waterbury 


Crushers 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Stone and 
Ore) Anson 


Cushioning for Packaging : 
Gilman Brothers Co The Gilman 


Cutters 

Atrax Company The (solid carbide) 

Newington 
Hanson-Whitney Co The (thread milling) 

Hartford 

Mitrametric Co The (ground pinion) 
Torrington 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (Milling Cutters all 
types carbide and HSS) West Hartford 


Cutting & Creasing Rule 


Bartholomew Co H J Bristol 
Data Processing Equipment 
Royal McBee Corp Hartford 
Decalcomanias 
Sirocco Screenprints New Haven 
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Deep Drawings 
Stanley Pressed Metal 
Terryville Mfg Co The 


New Britain 
Terryville 


Deep Hole Drilling & Reaming 
Hamden Deep Hole Drilling Co 


Delayed Action Mechanism 
H Rhodes Inc 
W Cramer Company Inc The 


Hamden 


Hartford 
Centerbrook 


Demineralizers 


Crystal Research Laboratories Hartford 


Design 
Designers for Business and Industry (prod- 
uct design-appearance) New Haven 


Design & Drafting Service 
Smith & Winchester Mfg Co The 
South Windham 


Diamonds—Industrial 
Parsons Diamond Products Inc West Hartford 


Dictating Machines 
Dictaphone Corporation 
Gray Manufacturing Company The 
SoundScriber Corporation The 


Bridgeport 
Hartford 
New Haven 


Die Cast Dies 

C & F Tool & Die Corp Bridgeport 
Die Castings 

Newton-New Haven Co Inc New Haven 

Stewart Die Casting Div Stewart-Warner Corp 

Bridgeport 


Die Casting Dies 
ABA Tool & Die Co Manchester 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp The New Haven 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co. The Derby 


Die Heads—Self Opening 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp The New Haven 
Geometric Tool Division, Greenfield Tap & Die 
Corp New Haven 


Die Polishing Machinery 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 


Die Sets 
Producto Machine Company The Bridgeport 
Union Mfg Co (precision, steel and semi-steel) 
New Britain 


Die Sinkers 


Pratt & Whitney Co Inc West Hartford 


Dies 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The New Haven 
Mitrametric Co The (ground for gears) 
Torrington 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (Monocone and — 


Dies) West Hartford 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (thread cutting aa 


thread rolling) West Hartford 


Dies & Die Cutting 
Douglas Co Geo M 


Dies—Steel Rule 
Acme Steel Rule Die Corporation 


: Display Containers 
National Folding Box Co Div Federal Paper 
Board Co Inc (folding paperboard) 
New Haven and Versailles 


New Haven 


Waterbury 


Displays—Design & Production 
Ad-Craft Displays, Inc. Bloomfield 
Conn-Craft Co. (Plastic) Waterbury 
Stifel & Kufta New Britain 


Display Equipment 
Polecats Inc Old Saybrook 
Displays—Metal 
Durham Mfg Co The (Designing & Mfg to 
customers’ specifications) Durham 
Merriam Mfg Co (Contract Work to Individual 
Specifications ) Dur 
Parsons Co Inc W A (custom designed) 
Durham 


Displays—Plastic 
Dura Plastics of New York, Inc. Westport 
Door Closers 

Sargent & Company 


New Ha 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The St lord 


Stamford 


| Doors 
Bileo Co The (metal, residential and commer- 
cial) West Haven 


Dowel Pins 
Allen Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
ford Machine Screw Co Div of Standard 
Screw Co Hartford 
Holo-Krome Screw Corp The West Hartford 
Torrington Co The Torrington 


Drafting Accessories 
Joseph Merritt & Co Hartford 
Drawn Shells 

Cly-Del Manufacturing Co. 


Drill Presses 
Townsend Mfg Co The H P 


Drilling Machines 

Howe & Fant Inc (Turret Type) 
East Norwalk 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (Deep Hole) 
West Hartford 


Drilling and Tapping Machinery 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 


Waterbury 


Elmwood 


Drop Forgings 
Atwater Mfg Co 
Billings & Spencer Co The 
Consolidated Industries 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 


Plantsville 
Hartford 
West Cheshire 
Middletown 


Druggists’ Rubber Sundries 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


Duplicating Machines—Automatic 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc West Hartford 


Dust Collectors 
Colonial Blower Co 
Ventilating Supplies Inc 


Plainville 
Plainville 


Elastic 
Russell Mfg Co (rubber shock cord—all sizes 
and types) Middletown 


Electric Cables 
General Electric Company (for residential, com- 
mercial and industrial applications) 
Bridgeport 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Electric Cord Springs 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co 


Electric Cords 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Plainville 


Electric Eye Control 

Ripley Company Inc Middletown 
Electric Fixture Wire 

Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 

New Haven 


Electric Hand Irons 
Winsted Hardware Mfg Co (trade mark “‘Dur- 
abilt’’) Winsted 


Electric Heating Elements 
Hartford Element Co Hartford 
Electric Ignition Harnesses 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Electric Insulation 
Case Brothers Inc 
Stevens Paper Mills Inc The 


Manchester 
Windsor 


Electric Lighting Fixtures 
Fan-Craft Mfg Co (residential, church, post 
lanterns) Plainville 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Wasley Products Inc Plainville 


Electric Motor Controls 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co The 
Hartford 


Electric Motor Winding 
Monarch Electric Co (3 phase industrial 
motors) New Britain 


Electric Motor Repair 


B & J Electric Co Ansonia 


Electric Motors 
Electric Specialty Co 
Iona Manufacturing Company The 
Manchester 
Monarch Electric Co (Allis Chalmers) 
New Britain 


Safety Electrical Equipment Corp New Haven 
U S Electrical Motors Inc Milford 


Stamford 


Electric Switches 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co The 
Hartford 


Electric Time Controls 
Cramer Controls Corporation The Centerbrook 


Electric Underfloor Duct System 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Electric Wire 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
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Electric Wiring Devices 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co The 
Hartford 


Electrical Appliances 
Iona Manufacturing Company The 
Manchester 


Electrical Conduit Fittings & Grounding 


Specialties 
Gillette-Vibber Company The New London 
Electrical Connectors 
Burndy Corporation Norwalk 
Electrical Control Apparatus 
Plainville Electrical Products Co The 
Plainville 


Electrical Controls 
Monarch Electric Co (Allis Chalmers) 
New Britain 


Electrical Recorders 

Bristol Co The Waterbury 
Electrical Relays and Controls 

Allied Control Co Plantsville 


Electrical Switchboards 
Plainville Electrical Products Co The 
Plainville 
Pneumatic Applications Co Simsbury 
Electrical Test Equipment 
McNeal J D New Haven 


Electrical Wiring Systems 
Wiremold Co The Hartford 
Electronic Parts 
Patent Button Company The Waterbury 
Prentice Mfg Co The G E (stampings to cus- 

tomers’ specifications) Kensington 
Terryville Manufacturing Co (Stampings to 
customer specifications) Terryville 


Electronics 

Beau Electronics Waterbury 
Gray Manufacturing Company the Hartford 
McNeal J D New Haven 
Middletown Mfg Co (metal cabinets, chassis 

panels, brackets, cases) Middletown 
Ripley Co Middletown 
Sturrup Larabee & Warmers Inc Middletown 
Vinco Electronics Corporation New Haven 


Electroplating 
Giering Metal Finishing Inc Hamden 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co Hartford 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 


Electroplating—Equipment & Supplies 
Apothecaries Hall Company Division 
Waterbury 
Enthone Inc New Haven 
Hubbard Hall Chemical Company The 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Lea Manufacturing Co The 
MacDermid Incorporated 


Electroplating Processes & Supplies 
Enthone Inc New Haven 


Electrotypes 
Barnum-Hayward Electrotype Co Inc 
New Haven 
Lockwood Sons Inc Wm H Hartford 
New Haven Electrotype Div Electrographic 
Corp New Haven 


Elevators 
Eastern Elevator Co (passenger and freight) 
New Haven 


General Elevator Service Co Hartford 


Enameling 
Giering Metal Finishing Inc 
Waterbury Plating Company 


Enamels & Lacquers 
Dobbs Chemical Co The (industrial finishes to 
customers’ specifications) New Haven 


End Milling Cutters 


Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (carbide and HSS) 
West Hartford 


Hamden 
Waterbury 


End Mills 
Atrax Company The (solid carbide) Newington 


Engraving—Plastic and Nonferrous Metals 
Conn-Craft Co. Waterbury 
New England Engraving Company Div. of 

Dura Plastics of New York, Inc. Westport 
Salisbury Products Inc Lakeville 


Envelopes 
Curtis 1000 Inc 
United States Envelope Company 
Hartford Division 


Hartford 


Hartford 


Excelsior 
Nielsen & Sons Inc John R 


Extractors—Tap 
Walton Company The 


South Windsor 


West Hartford 
(Advt.) 
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Extruders and Accessories 
Davis Electric Company (Ram Type Teflon 
Extruder) Wallingford 
Standard Machinery and Davis-Standard Di- 
visions of Franklin Research Corp Mystic 


Eyelets 

American Brass Co The Waterbury 
Cly-Del Manufacturing Waterbury 
Mark Eyelet & Stamping Co (small—metal) 

stampings) Wolcott 
Platt Bros & Co The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
Stevens Co Inc Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Eyelets, Ferrules and Wiring Terminals 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Eyelet Machine Products 
American Brass Company The 
Ball & Socket Mfg Co the 
Cold Forming — Na The 
Platt Bros & Co Th 
Plume & Atwood Mtg Co The 
Stevens Co Inc 
Waterbury Companies Inc 


Fabricators 
King Co Alfred B North Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (aluminum, 
brass, bronze, copper, steel) Waterbury 


Waterbury 
West Cheshire 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 
Thomaston 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Fabrics 
Russell Mfg Co (Teflon, Moulded Fabric, 
Bearing Surfaces, High Temperature Fab- 
rics) Middletown 


. Fan Blades 
Torrington Manufacturing Company The 
Torrington 


Fancy Dress Buttons and Buckles 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Fans—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Monarch Electric Co (attic, industrial and 
ventilating) New Britain 


Fans—Industrial 


Ventilating Supplies Inc Plainville 


Fasteners—Aircraft 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (PANELOC 
Aircraft Fasteners) Waterbury 

: Fasteners—Industrial 
Torrington Co The Torrington 

Fasteners—Laundry Proof 

Scoville Manufacturing Company (GRIPPER 
snap fasteners) Waterbury 


Fasteners—Slide & Snap 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (GRIPPER 
zippers and GRIPPER snap fasteners) 
Waterbury 


Felt 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (me- 
chanical, cut parts) Middletown 
Drycor Felt Company (paper makers and in- 
dustrial) Staffordville 


Felt—All Purpose 
American Felt Co (Mill & Cutting Plant) 


Glenville 
Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & & Cutting 
Plant) 


Unionville 


sage Fabrication 
Davis Co The E J West Haven 


: Fibre Board 
Bird & Son Inc 
Case Brothers Inc 
Colonial Board Company Manchester 
C H Norton Co The North Westchester 
Stevens Paper Mills Inc The Windsor 


File Cards 
Standard Card Clothing Co The 
Stafford Springs 


Filing Equipment 
Wassell Organization Inc 


Filters—Fluid 
Cuno Engineering Corp The 


Finger Nail Cli 
622802 °¢0—C~CS<S;S;S 


New Britain 
Manchester 


Westport 
Meriden 


Ansonia 


Firearms 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Inc Hartford 

Junior Screw Machine Products Inc 
West Haven 
Marlin Firearms Co The ow Haven 
O F Mossberg & Sons Inc w Haven 
Winchester-Western Div Olin seathinns Chem- 
ical Corp New Haven 


Fire Alarm Systems 


Fire-Lite Alarms Inc New Haven 


é : Fire Hose 
Fabrics Fire Hose (municipal and industrial) 
Sandy Hook 


eplace Goods 


John P Smith be" a (screens) New Haven 
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Fireworks 
M Backes’ Sons Inc 


Fishing Tackle 
H C Cook The 


Wallingford 


Ansonia 


Flashlights 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co 


Flat Springs 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 
Gemco Manufacturing Co Inc Southington 


Flexible Shaft Machines 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc West Hartford 


Float Switches 
Gorn Electric Co Inc (for aircraft and com- 
merical use) Stamford 


Floor & Ceiling Plates 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co The New Britain 


Fluorescent Lighting Equipment 
Fullerton Manufacturing Corp Norwalk 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The 
Willimantic 

Hartford 


Bridgeport 


Wiremold Company The 


Foam Rubber 
Armstrong Rubber Company The 
West Haven 


Forgings . 

Atwater Manufacturing Company  Plantsville 
Billings & Spencer Company Hartford 
Bridgeport Hardware Mfg Corp The Bridgeport 
Capewell Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Chase Brass & Copper Co Waterbury 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Consolidated Industries Inc West Cheshire 
Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 

Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Non-ferrous) 

Waterbury 


Foundries 
Connecticut Malleable Castings Co (malleable 
iron castings) New Haven 
Derby Castings Company, The Seymour 
Ductile Iron Foundry Inc Stratford 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Iron and 
Steel Ansonia 
Hartford Electric Steel Corp The Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (Malleable Iron 
and Steel Castings) Branford 
Plainville Casting Company (gray, alloy and 
high tensile irons) Plainville 
Producto Machine Company The Bridgeport 
Smith & Winchester Mfg Co The 

South Windham 
Turner & Seymour Mfg Co The (gray, iron, 
semi steel and alloy) Torrington 

Union Mfg Co (gray iron & semi steel) 
New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Ince (iron, brass, 
aluminum and bronze) Middletown 


Fountain Pens and Mechanical Pencils 
Waterman Pen Company Inc Seymour 


Foundry Riddles 
John P Smith Co The 


Four Slide Forms 
Peck Spring Co 


New Haven 


Plainville 


Frames—Hack Saw 
Thompson & Son Co The Henry G 
New Haven 


Fuel Oil Pump and Heater Sets 
Peabody Engineering Corporation Stamford 


Furnaces 
Norwalk mee Corp South Norwalk 


e Blocks 
Pratt & Whitney Y *, (Alloy steel and Car- 
bide, Hoke and USA) West Hartford 


Galvanizing 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 


Gaskets 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (from 
all materials) Middletown 
Raybestos Division of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 
Bridgeport 


Branford 
Middletown 


Gaskets—Insulation 
American Felt Co 


Gas Range Conversion Burner 
Holyoke Heater Corp of Conn Inc Hartford 


Gas Scrubbers, Coolers and Absorbers 
Peabody Engineering Corporation Stamford 


Gauges 

Bristol Co The (pressure and vacuum-recording 
automatic control) Waterbury 
Helicoid Gage Division American Chain & 

Cable Co The (pressure and vacuum) 
Bridgeport 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Stratford 
New Haven Trap Rock Co The Machine Prod- 
ucts Div (Johan Universal and Special Pur- 
pose Gauge) North Branford 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (Precision Measure- 
ment all types) West Hartford 


Glenville 


Gears 
Mitrametric Co The (blanked fine pitch) 
Torrington 
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Gears and Gear Cutting 
Farrel- a Company Inc Ansonia 
Fenn Mfg Co Th Newington 
Hartford Rooker "Stachinney Co The Hartford 
United Gear & Machine Co Suffield 


Generators 
Hamco Inc (electric, portable, gasoline driven) 
New Haven 


Safety Electrical Equipment Corp New Haven 


Glass Bowing 
Macalaster Bicknell Company 


Glass Containers 
Feldman Glass Co. The 


Glass Cutters 
Fletcher-Terry Co The 


Greeting Cards 
A D Steinbach & Sons Inc 


Grinding 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Roll and 
Cylindrical) Ansonia 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The (gears, 
threads, cams and splines) Hartford 
Horberg Grinding Industries Inc (Precision cus- 
tom grinding; centerless, cylindrical, sur- 
faces, internal and special) Bridgeport 
K-F & D Mfg Company The (Contour and Pre 
cision) Manchester 


New Haven 
New Haven 
Forestville 


New Haven 


Grinding Heads—Internal _ 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (Pneumatic, High 
Speed) West Hartford 


Grinding Machines 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Ine (Roll) 
Ansonia 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (Surface, Die, Gear 
and Cutter Grinders) West Hartford 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc (cam) 
Waterbury 


Grinding Wheels 


Fuller Merriam Company The West Haven 


Grommets 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Hack and Band Saw Blades 
Capewell Manufacturing Co The 


Hair Hygiene Preparations 
Parker Herbex Corporation Stamfora 


Hammers—Carpenters and Machinists 
Capewell Manufacturing Company Hartford 


Hand Tools 
Billings and Spencer Company (wrenches 
sockets and shop tools) Hartford 
Bridgeport Hardware Mfg Corp The (screw 
drivers, wrenches, nail pullers, box & crate 
openers, pliers, saws, trowels & special forg- 
ings) Bridgeport 


Hardened and Ground Parts 


Hartford Machine Screw Company 
Div of Standard Screw Co 


Hardness Testers 
Wilson Mechanical Instrument Div American 
Chain & Cable Company Inc Bridgeport 


Hartford 


Hartford 


Hardware 

Bassick Company The (Automotive) 
Bridgeport 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc Bridgeport 
Gordon Associates Derby 
Harlock Products Corp New Haven 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Wilcox Crittenden "e Co Inc (marine heavy 
and industrial) Middletown 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The Stamford 


Hardware—Marine & Bus 
Rostand Mfg Co The 


Hardware—tTrailer Cabinet 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 


Milford 


Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
‘orp New Britain 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The Stamford 


Hat Machinery 
Doran Bros Inc Danbury 


Health Surgical & Orthopedic Supports 
Berger Brothers Company The (custom 
for back, breast and abdomen) New Haven 


Heat Elements 
Electro-Flex Heat Inc Hartford 
Safeway Heat Elements Inc (woven wire re 
sistance type) Middletown 


Heat Exchangers 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Dunham-Bush, Inc. West Hartford 


Heat Sealing—Electronic 
Berger Bros (vinyl-polyethylene) New Haven 
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Heat Treating 

Bennett Metal Treating Co The 

Commercial Metal Treating Co Bridgeport 

Hartford Machine Screw Company Hartford 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 

The New Britain Machine Co New Britain 

New Haven Heat Treating Co Inc New Haven 
Skene Co Inc The William A (metals) 


Bridgeport 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The ‘ord 
(Advt.) 


Elmwood 


Heat-Treating Equipment 
Barnes Co The Wallace Div Associated Goring 


Corp ristol 
Bauer & Company Inc Hartford 
Rolock Inc (Retorts, Muffles, etc) Fairfield 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The (commercial) 

Hartford 


Heat Treating Fixtures 
Rolock Inc (Trays, Baskets, etc.) 
Wiretex Mfg Co Inc 


Fairfield 
Bridgeport 


Heat Treating Salts and Compounds 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Milford 


Heaters—Electric 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 

Heating 

Dunham-Bush, Inc. West Hartford 
Heating and Cooling Coils 

G & O Manufacturing Co New Haven 


Heating Elements 

Hartford Element Co Hartford 
Heavy Chemicals 

Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 

Rubber Co (sulphuric, nitric and muriatic 

acids and aniline oil) Naugatuck 


Heavy Machinery 
Smith & Winchester Mfg Co The 
South Windham 


Hex-Socket Screws 
Allen Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
Bristol Company The Waterbury 
Hartford Machine Screw Co Div of 
Standard Screw Co Hartford 
Holo-Krome Screw Corp The West Hartford 
High Frequency Alternators 
Electric Specialty Co Stamford 
Safety Electrical Equipment Corp New Haven 


Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 


Hinges 


Homer D Bronson Company Beacon Falls 


Hobs and Hobbings 
ABA Tool & Die Co Manchester 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (Die and Thread mill- 
ing) West Hartford 


Hobs 
Hanson-Whitney Co The (fine pitch gear) 


Hartford 
Hoists and Trolleys 


Union Mfg Company New Britain 


Honing 


K-F & D Mfg Company The Manchester 


Hose Fittings 


Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 


Hose—Flexible Metallic 
American Brass Co 


American Metal Hose Branch Waterbury 


. Hose Supporter Trimmings 
Hawie Mfg Co The (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 
Bridgeport 


Hospital & Rehabilitation Equipment 
Polecats Inc Old Saybrook 


Hydraulic Brake Fluids 


Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 


Hypodermic Needles 


Roehr Products Company Waterbury 


‘ Impregnating 
American Metaseal Inc (metal, wood etc.) 
Hamden 


, Industrial Chrome Plating 
Mirror Polishing & Buffing Co Waterbury 


Industrial Displays 
Sansone Co S Frederick (Designers Builders 
and Counselors) hort Beach 


Industrial Finishes 
Chemical Coatings Corporation 


Inks 
Waterman Pen Company Inc 


Insecticides 
American Cyanamid Company 


Rocky Hill 


Seymour 


Waterbury 


Instalment Payment Books 
Wassell Organization Inc 


Insulated Wire & Cable 
General Electric Company (for residential com- 
mercial and industrial applications) 
Bridgeport 
Seymour 


Insulated Wire & Cable Machinery 
Davis Electric Company Wallingford 


Westport 


Kerite Company The 


Instruments 

Bristol Company The Waterbury 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Stratford 
Penn Keystone Corporation Derby 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (Precision Measuring) 
West Hartford 

Terryville Mfg Co The (stampings for) 
Terryville 


Integrators 

Reflectone Corporation The Stamford 

Intercommunication 

Action Systems Co Meriden 
Interval Timers 

Lux Clock Manufacturing Company Waterbury 

Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 


Jacquard 


Case Brothers Inc Manchester 


Japanning 
H Sessions & Son Bristol 


Jig Borer 
Linley Brothers Company 
Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc 


Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 
West Hartford 


Jigs, Fixtures & Gages 
Federal Machine & Tool Co Bristol 


Jig Grinder 
Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) 


Bridgeport 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc 


West Hartford 


Junior Automobiles 
Power Car Company Mystic 


Keller Machines 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc 


Key Blanks 
Sargent & Company 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The 


West Hartford 


New Haven 
Stamford 


Labels 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (for rubber articles) Naugatuck 


Label Dispensers 
Derby Sealers Inc (pressure-sensitive labels) 
Derby 


Label Moisteners 
Better Packages Inc (‘‘Counterboy”—‘“Packer’’) 
Shelton 
Derby Sealers Inc Derby 


Laboratory Equipment 


Eastern Industries Inc New Haven 


Laboratory Supplies 


Macalaster Bicknell Company New Haven 


Laces 
American Fabrics Company The 
Wilcox Lace Corporation The 


Bridgeport 
Middletown 


Laces and Nettings 


Wilcox Lace Corporation The Middletown 


Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 
Chemical Coatings Corporation Rocky Hill 
I-Sis Chemicals Inc Stamford 


Ladders 
Flint Co A W New Haven 
Laminated Metal 


Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 
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Lamps 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal oil) 
Waterbury 


Lampholders—Incandescent and Fluorescent 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Lamp Shades 
Verplex Company The Essex 


Lanterns—Battery Operated 
Electrical Div Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp 
New Haven 


Lathes—Toolroom and Automatic 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc West Hartfor. 


Lead Plating 
Christie Plating Co The Groton 


Leather 
Herman Roser & Sons Ine (Genuine Pigskin) 
Glastonbury 


Leather Dog Furnishings 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The New Haven 
The Smith-Worthington Saddlery Co Hartford 


Leather, Mechanical 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (pack- 
ings, cubs, washers, etc) Middletown 


Letterheads 
Lehman Brothers Inc (designers, engravers, 
lithographers) New Haven 
Lighting Accessories—Fluorescent 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Lighting Equipment 
Fullerton Manufacturing Corp 
Miller Co The (Miller, Ivanhoe) 


Norwalk 
Meriden 


Lime 
New England Lime Company 
Lipstick Cases 
Scovill Manufacturing Company 
Lipstick Containers 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co 
Plume & Atwood Manufacturing Co 
Waterbury 


Canaan 
Waterbury 


Bridgeport 


Lithographers 
O’Toole & Sons Inc T 


Lithographing 
City Printing Co. The New Haven 
Kellogg & Bulkeley A Division of Connecticut 
Printers Inc Hartford 
Lehman Brothers Inc New Haven 
A. D. Steinbach & Sons New Haven 


Locks—Banks 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The 


Locks—Builders 
Sargent & Company 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The 


Locks—Cabinet 
Excelsior Hardware Co The 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The 


Locks—Special Purpose 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The 


Stamford 


Stamford 


New Haven 
Stamford 


Stamford 
Stamford 


Stamford 


Locks—Suitcase and Trimmings 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 


Locks—Trunk 
Excelsior Hardware Co The 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The 


Locks—Zipper 
Excelsior Hardware Co The 


Loom—Non-Metallic 
Wiremold Company The 


Stamford 
Stamford 


Stamford 


Hartford 


Lubricants—Extreme Temperatures 
Alpha Molykote Corp Stamford 


Lubricants—High Pressure 
Alpha Molykote Corp Stamford 

Lubricating System—Mist 
Thompson & Son Co The Henry G New Haven 


Lumber & Millwork Products 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc Bridgeport 


Machetes ‘ 
Collins Company The Collinsville 
Machine Design 

Black Rock Mfg Co The 


Machine Overload Monitors 
Sperry Products Inc 


Machine Shop Fabrication 

Smith & Winchester Mfg Co The 
South Windham 
(Advt.) 


Bridgeport 


Danbury 
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Machine Tools 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc West Hartford 
Producto Machine Company The Bridgeport 


Machine Work 
Banthin Engineering Co 

Black Rock Mfg Co The Bridgeport 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (precision 
parts) Newington 
Fuller Brush Company The (precision contract 
work) artford 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The (contract 
work only) Hartford 

National Sheradizing & Machine Co. (job) 
Hartford 
New Haven Trap Rock Co The Machine Prod- 
ucts Div North Branford 
Parker-Hartford Corporation Hartford 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 
Safety Electrical Equipment Corp New Haven 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The (special roll- 
ing mill machinery) Torrington 
Torrington Co The Torrington 


Machinery 
Conn Machine Repair Inc 
(special mfg) Bridgeport 
Davis Electric Company (Wire and Cable) 
Wallingford 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (special) 
Newington 
Hallden Machine Company The (mill) 
Thomaston 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The (mill) 
Torrington 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Division of Textron Inc (metal working) 
Waterbury 


Bridgeport 


. Machinery—Automatic 
Banthin Engineering Company (new and re- 
built) Bridgeport 


Machinery—Bolt and Nut 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Division of Textron Inc Waterbury 


Machinery—Cold Heading 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Division of Textron Inc Waterbury 


Machinery Dealers & Rebuilders 
Rotwinik Brothers New Haven 
Bristol Metal Working Equipment 
East Hartford 

Bridgeport 
Fairfield 
New Haven 


Conn Machine Repair Inc 
J L Lueas and Son 
State Machinery Co Inc 


Machinery—Extruding 
Standard Machinery and Davis-Standard Di- 
visions of Franklin Research Corp Mystic 


Machinery—Metal-Working 
Fenn Mfg Co The Newington 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Division of Textron Inc Waterbury 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc West Hartford 


Machinery—Nut 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Division of Textron Inc (forming and tap- 
ping) Waterbury 


S Machinery—Screw and Rivet 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Division of Textron Inc Waterbury 


Machinery—Wire Drawing 
Fenn Mfg Co The Newington 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Division of Textron Inc Waterbury 


Machinery Rebuilding 

Conn Machine Repair Inc Bridgeport 
Machinery—Wire Straightening 

Mettler Machine Tool Inc New Haven 

Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 

Division of Textron Inc Waterbury 


Machinery—Wire Straightening and Cutting 
Mettler Machine Tool Inc New Haven 


Machines 
Campbell Machine Div American Chain & Cable 
Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) Bridgeport 
Coulter & McKenzie Machine Co The (special, 
new development engineering design and con- 
struction) Bridgeport 
Patent Button Company The Waterbury 


Machines Automatic 

Globe Tapping Machine Co Bridgeport 

Machines—Automatic Chucking 

New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co (multiple 
spindle and double end) New Britain 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (Potter & Johnson) 
West Hartford 


Machines—Brushing 
Fuller Brush Co The 


Machines—Draw Benches 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The Newington 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Division of Textron Inc Waterbury 


Hartford 
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Machines—Forming 
Nilson Machine Company The A H (four-slide 
wire and ribbon stock) Shelton 


Machines—Paper Ruling 
John McAdams & Sons Inc Norwalk 
Machines—Precision Boring 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co. New Britain 


Machines—Rolling : 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The Newington 


Machines—Slotting 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Division of Textron Inc (screw head) 
Waterbury 


Machines—Special 
Fenn Mfg Co The 
Fuller Brush Co The 


Newington 
Hartford 


Machines—Swaging 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The Newington 
Torrington Co The Torrington 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Division of Textron Inc Waterbury 


Machines—Thread Rolling 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Peterson Division Mettler Machine Tool Inc 
New Haven 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Division of Textron Inc Waterbury 


Machines—Turks Head 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The Newington 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Division of Textron Inc Waterbury 


Machines—Wire Drawing 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The Newington 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Division of Textron Inc Waterbury 


Machining—Horizontal Boring 
Tucker Machine Co New Haven 


Manganese Bronze Ingot 


Whipple and Choate Company Bridgeport 


Manicure Instruments 

W E Bassett Company The Derby 
Marine Equipment 

Wilcox-Crittenden Div North & Judd Mfg Co 

Middletown 


Marine Reserve Gears 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The New Haven 
Marking Devices 
Cooney Engraving Co 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The 


Branford 
New Haven 


Parker-Hartford Corporation (steel) 
Hartford 


Hartford 


Marking Tools 
Parker-Hartford Corporation 


Masonry Products 
Plasticrete Corp Hamden, Hartford, 
North Haven, Waterbury, Willimantic 


Materials Handling 
Hayes-Te Equipment Corp Connecticut Con- 
veyor Division (Conn-Veyor) Unionville 
Parsons Co Inc W A (tote pans) Durham 


Mats—Newspaper 


Lockwood Sons Inc Wm Hartford 


Mattresses 
Waterbury Mattress Co 


Metal Boxes 
Durham Mfg Co 
Parsons Co Inc W A (tool kits) 


Waterbury 


Durham 
Durham 


Metal Boxes and Displays 
Durham Mfg Co The (Designing & Mfg to 
customers’ specifications) Durham 
Merriam Mfg Co (Bond, Security, Cash, Util- 
ity, Personal Files, Drawer Safes, Custombilt 
containers and displays) Durham 
Middletown Mfg Co Middletown 


Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Company Division 
The Hubbard Hall Chemical Company 
Waterbury 
New Haven 
Waterbury 


Enthone Inc 
MacDermid Incorporated 


Metal Finishes 
Enthone Inc 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co 
Metal Finishing 
Hartford Industrial Finishing Co 


National Sheradizing & Machine Co 
Waterbury Plating Company 


New Haven 
Milford 


Hartford 
Hartford 
Waterbury 
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Metal Formings 
Master Engineering Company 
Stanley Pressed Metal 


Metallurgists 
Bridgeport Testing Laboratory Inc Bridgeport 


West Cheshire 
New Britain 


Metal Mouldings 
Leed Co The H A 


Metal Novelties 
H C Cook Co The 


Metal Products—Stampings 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Manufacturing Co 


Thomaston 
Prentice Mfg Co The G E 


Kensington 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 


Hamden 


Ansonia 


Scovill Manufacturing Company (Made-to-Or- 


der) 
Stanley Pressed Metal 


Waterbury 
New Britain 


Metal Specialties 
Excelsior Hardware Co The 
Torrington Co The 


Stamford 
Torrington 


Metal Spinning 
Moseley Metal Crafts Inc West Hartford 

Metal Stampings 
American Brass Company The 
Better Formed Metals Inc 
Cly-Del Manufacturing Co. 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The 
Excelsior Hardware Co The 
Greist Mfg Co The 
H C Cook Co The 
Stanley Humason Inc Forestville 
Mohawk Mfg Co (threaded) Middletown 
North & Judd Manufacturing Co New Britain 
J A Otterbein Company The (metal fabrica- 

tions) Middletown 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mig Co The Thomaston 
Saling Manufacturing Company Unionville 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 
Terryville Manufacturing Co Terryville 
Waterbury Companies, Inc. Waterbury 
Waterbury Lock & Specialty Co The Milford 


Waterbury 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 
Naugatuck 
Stamford 
New Haven 
Ansonia 


Meters—Gas 
Sprague Meter Company Bridgeport 
Meters—Parking 


Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 


Microfilming 
American Microfilming Service Co. 
New Haven 


Cine-Video Productions Inc Milford 


Milk Bottle Carriers 


John P Smith Co The New Haven 


Mill Machinery 
Torrington Manufacturing Company The 
Torrington 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Division of Textron Inc Waterbury 


Milling Machines 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (Keller Tracer— 
Controlled Milling Machines) West Hartford 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc (cam) 
Waterbury 


Mill Products 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (aluminum, 
brass, bronze, nickel silver—sheet, rod, wire, 
tube) Waterbury 


Mill Supplies 
Wilcox-Crittenden Div North & Judd Mfg Co 
Middletown 


Millwork 


Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 


Miniature Precision Connectors 
Gorn Electric Co Stamford 


Minute Minders 


Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Mirror Rosettes and Hangers 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Mixing Equipment 


Easter Industries Inc New Haven 


Model Work 
B & N Tool & Engineering Co (instruments 
and timing devices) Thomaston 
Conn-Craft Co. (Architectural and tatesteie 
ater’ 


Mops 
Fuller Brush Co The Hartford 


(Advt.) 
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Motion Picture Equipment 
Victor Animatograph Corp a div of Kalart 
(16mm sound and silent projectors film 
splicers and rewinders) Plainville 


Motion Pictures 

Cine-Video Productions Inc Milford 
Motor—Generator Sets 

Electric Specialty Co Stamford 

Safety Electrical Equipment Corp New Haven 


Motors—Electric Timing 
Cramer Controls Corporation The “Centerbrook 


Motors—Hystersis Synchronous 
Beau Electronics Waterbury 


Motors—Synchronous 
Cramer Controls Corporation The Centerbrook 
Electric Specialty Co Stamford 


oulied, Plastic Products 
Butterfield Inc T F 
Patent Button Co The 
Scott & Sons Mfg Co Geo S 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Watertown Mfg Co The 


Mouldings 
Himmel Brothers Co The (architectural, metal 
and store front) Hamden 


Moulds 
ABA Tool & Die Co Manchester 
Hoggston & Pettis Mfg Co The (steel) 
New Haven 


Naugatuck 
Waterbury 
Wallingford 
Waterbury 
Watertown 


Name Plates 
Conn-Craft Co. (Metal and Plastic) Waterbury 
Cooney Engraving Co Branford 
Seton Name Plate Co (metal & plastic name 
plates and identification tags) New Haven 


Napper Clothing 
Standard Card Clothing Co The (for textile 
mills) Stafford Springs 


Nettings 
Wilcox Lace Corp The Middletown 
Newspaper Mats 

Lockwood Sons Inc Wm H 


Nickel Anodes 
Apothecaries Hall Company Division 
The Hubbard Hall Chemical Company 
Seymour Manufacturing Co. The Seymour 
Waterbury 


Hartford 


Nickel Silver 
American Brass Company The 
Bridgeport Brass Company 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Seymour Mfg Co The Seymour 
Waterbury Rolling Mills Inc (sheets, strips, 
rolls) Waterbury 
Western Brass Mills Div Olin Mathieson Chem- 
ical Corp (sheet, strip) New Haven 


Nickel Silver Ingot 
Whipple and Choate Company The Bridgeport 


Night Latches 
Sargent & Company 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co Inc 


Nitriding 
Hartford Machine Screw Company 


Non-ferrous Metal Castings 
Miller Company The Meriden 


Nuts, Bolts and Washers 

Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Hartford Machine Screw Co Div of 

Standard Screw Co Hartford 

Torrington Co The Torrington 


Office Equipment 
Pitney-Bowes Inc Stamford 
Underwood Corporation Bridgeport & Hartford 
Wassell Organization Inc Westport 


Office Printing 
Kellogg & Bulkeley A Division of Connecticut 
Printers Inc Hartford 


Offset Printing 
City Printing Co. The 


Oil Burners 
Miller Company The (domestic) Meriden 
eabody Engineering Corp (Mechanical and/or 
Steam Atomizer) Stamford 
Silent Gow Oil Burner Corp The Hartford 


Waterbury 
Bridgeport 


New Haven 
Stamford 


Hartford 


New Haven 


Oil Tanks 
Norwalk Tank Co The (550 to 30M gals, under- 
writers above and under ground) 
South spreels 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 


Oils—Cutting 
Anderson Oil and Chemical Company, Inc. 
Portland 


Optical Cores & Ingots 


Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 


Otis Woven Awning Stripes 
The Falls Company 


Ovens—Electric 
Bauer & Company Inc 


Packaging-Engineering 
Commerce Packaging Corp Stamford 
National Export Corp. (Military and Commer- 
cial—equipped for domestic and export pack- 
aging, canning, crating and oa 
New Haven 


Norwich 


Hartford 


Packaging & Packing 
Commerce Packaging Corp 
Mercer & Stewart Co The 


Packing 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (leather, 
rubber, asbestos, fibre) Middletown 
Raybestos Division of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 
(Asbestos and Rubber Sheet) Bridgeport 


Padlocks 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Waterbury Lock & Specialty Co The Milford 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co Inc Stamford 


Pads—Office 
The Baker Goodyear Company 


Paints 
Tredennick Paint Manufacturing Co The 
Meriden 


Stamford 
Hartford 


Branford 


Panelyte 


Leed Co The H A Hamden 


Panta 
Moore Special Tool Co (crush wheel dresser) 
Bridgeport 


Pantographic Reproduction & Fabrication 
Conn-Craft Co. (Metals, Plastics and Wood) 
Waterbury 


Paperboard 
Continental Can Co., Boxboard and 
Folding Carton Division Montville 
Federal Paper Board Co Inc New Haven 
New Haven Board & Carton Co The 
Montville, New Haven & Versailles 
Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 


Paper Boxes 
Atlantic Carton Corp (folding) Norwich 
National Folding Box Co Div Federal Paper 
Board Co Ine (folding) 

New Haven & Versailles 
Mills Inc H J Bristol 

New Haven Board & Carton Co The 
New Haven 
Roberston Paper Box Co (folding) Montville 


Paper Boxes—Folding and Setup 
Bridgeport Paper Box Company Bridgeport 
M Backers’ Sons Inc Wallingford 


Paper Clips 
H C Cook . The (steel) 


Peper Mill Machinery 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc 


Ansonia 


Ansonia 


Paper—Shredded 
Nielsen & Sons Inc John R 


Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax- Lowell) Div 
Mystic 


South Windsor 


Parallel Tubes 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell) Div 
Mystic 


Parking Meters 


Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 


Parts 

Hartford Machine Screw Co Div of 
Standard Screw Co Hartford 

Scovill Manufacturing Company (ammunition, 
electric instrument, electrical appliance, 
fountain pen, instrument, lighting fixture, 
ordance, etc.—blanked, stamped, formed, 
drawn, re-drawn, forged, screw machined, 
headed, pointed, finished) Waterbury 

Torrington Co The Torrington 


Pattern-Makers 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc 


Pattern Shop 
Smith & Winchester Mfg Co The 
South Windham 


Ansonia 


Penlights 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co 


Pet Furnishings 
Andrew B Hendrix Co The 


Phosphor Bronze 

American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 

Miller Company The (sheets, strips, a - 
en 
Seymour Mfg Co The Seymour 
Waterbury Rolling Mills Inc (sheets, strips, 
rolls) Waterbury 
Western Brass Mills Div Olin Mathieson Chem- 
ical Corp (sheets, strip) New Haven 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 


CONNECT 1 
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Phosphor Bronze Ingots 
Whipple and Choate Company The Bridgeport 
Photo Engraving 
Dowd Wyllie & Olson Inc Hartford 
Wilcox Photo Engraving Co Inc New Haven 
Photocopy Equipment and Supplies 
Ludwig Ine F G Saybrook 
Photographic Equipment 
Electrical Div Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp 
New Haven 
Kalart Company Inc Plainville 
Piano Repairs 
Pratt Read & Co Inc (keys and action) 
Ivoryton 
Piano Supplies 
Pratt Read & Co (keys and actions, backs, 
plates) Ivoryton 
Pillow Blocks 
New Departure Div of General Motors (ball) 
Bristol 
Pins 
CEM Company (“Spirol’’) Danielson 
Hartford Machine Screw Co Div of 
Standard Screw Co Hartford 
Torrington Co The (Dowel & Taper) Torrington 
Pipe 
American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Chase Brass & Copper Co (red brass and 
copper) Waterbury 
Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 
New Haven 
Pipe Fittings 
Malleable Iron Fitts Co 
pe Plugs 
Hartford atm zs Co Div of 
Standard Screw Co Hartford 
Holo-Krome Screw Corporation The (counter- 
sunk) West Hartford 
Pipe Plugs—Socketed 
Hartford Machine Screw Co Div of 
Standard Screw Co 
Holo-Krome Screw Corp The 


Branford 


Hartford 
West Hartford 
Pistols & Revolvers 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Inc Hartford 


Plastic Bottles 
Plax Corporation 

Plastic Buttons 
Frank Parizek Manufacturing Co Th 


e 
West Willington 
Patent Button Co The 


Waterbury 
Plastic Engraving 
Conn-Craft Co. Waterbury 
New England Engraving Co Div of Dura 
Plastics of New York Inc Westport 
Salisbury Products Ine Lakeville 
Plastic Extruders 
Danielson Mfg Co The (nylon and other engi- 
neering plastics) Danielson 
Jessall Plastics Div of The Electric Storage 
Battery Co Kensington 
Plastic Fabrication 
Conn-Craft Co. 
Dura Plastics of New York, Inc. 
Fabricon Corp Unionville 
Salisbury Products Inc Lakeville 
Plastic Film & Sheet Materials 
Gilman Brothers Co The Gilman 
Plax Corporation Bloomfield 
Plastic Forming 
Dura Plastics of New York, Inc. 
Plastic Lining Equipment 
Enthone Inc New Haven 
Plastic Machinery 
Black Rock Mfg Co The 


Plastic Material 
Dura Plastics of New York, Inc. (sheet, rod 
& tube) Westport 


Bloomfield 


Waterbury 
Westport 


Westport 


Bridgeport 


Plastic Molders 
Plastic Molding Corporation 


Plastic Molding 
Butterfield Inc T F Naugatuck 
U S Plastic Molding Corporation Wallingford 


Plastic Moulders 

Conn Plastics Waterbury 
Danielson Mfg Co The (nylon and other engi- 

neering plastics) Danielson 
Engineered Plastics, Inc. Watertown 
Scott & Sons Mfg Co Geo § Wallingford 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Watertown Mfg Co The Watertown 


Plastic Pipe and Fittings 
Colonial Blower Co Plainville 
Danielson Mfg Co The (nylon and other engi- 
neering plastics) Danielson 
Enthone Inc New Haven 


Plastic Printing Plates 
Lockwood Sons Inc Wm H Hartford 


Plastic Rod 
Danielson Mfg Co The (nylon and other engi- 
neering plastics) Danielson 


Plastic Tape 
Danielson Mfg Co The (nylon and other engi- 
neering plastics) Danielson 


Sandy Hook 
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Plastic Tubing 
Danielson Mfg Co The (nylon and other engi- 
neering plastics) Danielson 


Plastic Wire Coating Materials 
Electronic Rubber Co Stamford 


Plastics 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 
(Advt.) 


Plastics Machinery 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc 


Plastics—Moulds & Dies 
Crown Tool & Die Co Inc 


Plasticrete Bloc 
Plasticrete Corp Hamden, Hartford, 
North Haven, Waterbury, Willimantic 


Pilaters 
Acme Chromium Plating Co. New Haven 
Christie Plating Co Groton 
Chromium Process Company The (Chromium 
Plating only) Shelton 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Water Plating Company Waterbury 


Platers’ Equipment 
Apothecaries Hall Company 
Enthone Inc 
Lea Manufacturing Co The 
MacDermid Incorporated 


Platers Metal 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The 


Ansonia 


Bridgeport 


Waterbury 
New Haven 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Thomaston 


Plating 
Christie Plating Co The (including lead plating) 
Groton 
Hamden 
Bridgeport 
Windsor Locks 


Giering Metal Finishing Inc 
Superior Plating Co 
Tec-Plate Inc 


Plating Processes and Supplies 
Enthone Inc New Haven 
Seymour Manufacturing Co. The Seymour 
State Testing Laboratory § Inc (plating 

analyses) Bridgeport 


Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Keeney Mfg Co The (special bends) Newington 
McGuire Mfg. Co. Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 


Plumbing Specialties 
Risdon Manufacturing Co John M Russell Div 
Naugatuck 


Pneumatic Conveyors 


Spencer Turbine Co., The Hartford 


Pole Line Hardware 

Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Police Equipment 

The Smith-Worthington Saddery Co Hartford 


Polishing 
C & E Metal Finishing Co 
Mirror Polishing & Buffing Co 


Postage Meters 
Pitney Bowes Inc 


Hartford 
Waterbury 


Stamford 


‘ Potentiometers—Electronic 
Bristol Company The Waterbury 


Precision Machine Tool Spindles 
Whitnon Manufacturing Co (for milling, grind- 
ing, boring & drilling) Farmington 


Precision Manufacturing 

Hartford Machine Screw Co Div of 
Standard Screw Co Hartford 
Torrington Co The Torrington 


Precision Revolving Machinery 
Whiton Manufacturing Co Farmington 


Precision Sheet Metal Fabrication 
Milford Fabricating Co Milford 


Precision Springs & Wire Forms 
Rowley Spring Co Inc The Bristol 


Premium Specialties 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Preservatives—Wood, Rope, Fabric 
Darworth Incorporated (“Cuprinol”) 


(“Cellu-san” ) imsbury 


Pressboard 
Case & Risley Press Paper Co 


(genuine) Oneco 


Press Papers 


Case Brothers Inc Manchester 


Presses 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Hydraulic) 
Ansonia 


Presses—Power 
Pneumatic Applications Co The (moderniza- 
tion of presses through conversion to Wichita 
Air Clutch operation) Simsbury 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Division of Textron Inc Waterbury 
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Pressure Vessels 
Norwalk Tank Co Inc The (unfired to ASME 
Code Par U 69-70) South Norwalk 
Rolock Inc Fairfield 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 


Printing 

Allied Printing Service Inc Manchester 
Bussmann Press Inc New Haven 
Case Lockwood & Brainard A Division of Con- 

necticut Printers Inc Hartford 
City Printing Co. The New Haven 
Finlay Brothers Hartford 
Heminway Corporation The Waterbury 
Hildreth Press Bristol 
Hunter Press Hartford 
Lehman Brothers Inc New Haven 
Miller-Johnson, Inc. Meriden 
Taylor & Greenough Co The Wethersfield 
T B Simonds Inc Hartford 
A D Steinbach & Sons New Haven 
The Walker-Rackliff Company New Haven 


Printing Machinery 
Banthin Engineering Co (automatic) 
Bridgeport 


Printing Plates 


Lockwood Sons Inc Wm H Hartford 


Printing Rollers 
Chambers-Storck Company Inc The (engraved) 
Norwich 


Printing—Silk Screen 


Ad-Craft Displays, Inc. Bloomfield 


Production Control Equipment 
Ripley Company Inc Middletown 
Wassell Organization Inc Westport 


Profilers 


Pratt & Whitney Co Inc West Hartford 


Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Div United Aircraft Corp 


(propellers and other aircraft equipment) 
Windsor Locks 


Protective Coatings 
Harrison Company The A S (Waxes) 
South Norwalk 


Publishers 


O’Toole & Sons Inc The Stamford 


Pumps 
ome Pumps Ine (Deep-well electro-submersi- 


e) Stamford 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The Stamford 


Pumps—Small Industrial 
Eastern Industries Inc New Haven 


Punches 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (ticket & cloth) 
New Haven 


Putty Softeners—Electrical 


Fletcher Terry Co The Forestville 


Pyrometers 
Bristol] Co The (recording and controlling) 
Waterbury 


Radiation—Finned Copper 
Bush Manufacturing Co West Hartford 
G & O Manufacturing Company The 
New Haven 
Vulean Radiator Co The (steel and copper) 
Hartford 


Radiators—Engine Cooling 
G & O Manufacturing Co New Haven 


Ratchet Offset Screw Driver 


Chapman Co J W Durham 


Rayon Staple Fiber 
Hartford Rayon Corp The Rocky Hill 
Reamers 
Atrax Company The (solid carbide) Newington 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (All types) 

West Hartford 

Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (all wees carbide 
and HSS) West Hartford 


Record Equipment 
Wassell Organization Inc (filing equipment) 
Westport 


Recorders 
Bristol Co The (automatic controllers, tempera- 
ture, pressure, flow, humidity) Waterbury 


Reduction Gears 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc 


Ansonia 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The 


New Haven 
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Refractories 
Howard Company New Haven 
Mullite Works Refractories Div H K Porter 
Co Inc Shelton 


Refrigeration 


Dunham-Bush Inc West Hartford 


Research & Development 
Raymond Engineering Laboratories (Electro 
Mechanical) Middletown 
State Testing Laboratory Inc (chemical/physi- 
cal testing) Bridgeport 


Resistance Wire 
C O Jeliff Mfg Co The (nickel chromium, cop- 
per nickel, iron chromium, aluminum) 
Southport 


Kanathal Corporation The Stamford 


Respirators 
American Optical Company Safety Products 
Division Putnam 


Retainers 
Hartford Steel Ball Co The (bicycle & auto- 
motive) Hartford 


Rigid Plastic Sheet Material 


Gilman Brothers Company Gilman 


Riveting Machines 
Grant Mfg & Machine Co The 
Linley Brothers Company Bridgeport 
Ripley Company Inc Middletown 
H P Townsend Manufacturing Co The 
Elmwood 


Bridgeport 


Rivets 

Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
— and aluminum tubular and solid cop- 
Bridgeport 

Raat Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(iron) Bridgeport 


Rods 

American Brass Company The (copper, brass, 
bronze) aterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 

Bristol Brass Corp The (brass and bronze) 
Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (aluminum, 
brass, bronze, etc.) Waterbury 


Rollers—Bituminous Paving 
Gabb Special Products Div E Horton & Son 
Company Windsor Locks 


Roller Skate Wheels 
Raybestos Division of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 
Bridgeport 


Rolling Mills & Equipment 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Fenn Mfg Co The Newington 
Precision Methods & Machines Inc Waterbury 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 

Division of Textron Inc Waterbury 


Rolls 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Chilled and 
Alloy Iron, Steel) Ansonia 


Roofing 
Lurie Inc A Bloomfield 
Rotary Files 


Atrax Company The (carbide) Newington 


Routers 
Atrax Company The (solid carbide) Newington 


Rubber Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Stamford Rubber Supply Co The (‘“Factice” 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils) Stamford 


Rubber Cutting Machinery 
Black Rock Mfg Co The Bridgeport 


Rubberized Fabrics 

Duro-Gloss Rubber Co The New Haven 
Rubber Footwear 

Goodyear Rubber Co The Middletown 
Rubber Gloves 

Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 

Rubber—Handmade Specialties 

Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


Rubber Latex Compounds and Dispersions 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 

Rubber Co (coating, impregnating and 

sive compounds) tae 
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Rubber Mill Machinery 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc 


Rubber—Molded Specialties 
Airex Rubber Prod Corp 
Bond Rubber Corporation 
Seamless Rubber Company The 


Rubber Products 
Airex Rubber Prod Corp 


Rubber Printing Plates 
ADS Ine Div CSW Plastic Types Inc Hartford 
Lockwood Sons Inc Wm H Hartford 


Rubber Products—Mechanical 
American Felt Co Glenville 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (washers, 

gaskets, molded parts) Middletown 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


Rubber—Reclaimed 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 


Ansonia 


Portland 


Rubbers 
Naugatuck Chemical Div U S Rubber Co (syn- 
thetic rubbers and latex) Naugatuck 


Rubbish Burners 
John P Smith Co The New Haven 
Rust Preventives 
Anderson Oil and Chemical Company, Inc 
Portland 
Enthone Inc New Haven 
Rust Removers 


Enthone Inc New Haven 


Saddlery 
The Smith-Worthington Saddlery Co Hartford 


Safety Belts 

Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Safety Clothing 

American Optical Company Safety Products 

Division Putnam 


Safety Fuses 
Ensign-Bickford Co The (mining & detonating) 
Simsbury 


Safety Gloves and Mittens 
American Optical Company Safety Products 
Division Putnam 


Safety Goggles 
American Optical Company Safety Products 
Division Putnam 


Saw Blades—Hack 
Capewell Mfg Co The Hartford 
Thompson & Son Co The Henry G New Haven 


Saw Blades—Hack & Band 
Capewell Manufacturing Company 


Saws, Band, Metal Cutting 
Atlantic Saw Mfg Co New Haven 
Capewell Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Thompson & Son Co The Henry G New Haven 


Hartford 


Saws—Hole 
Capewell Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Thompson & Son Co The Henry G New Haven 


Sawdust 
Nielsen & Sons Inc John R (graded 
hardwood and softwood) South Windsor 


Scissors 


Acme Shear Company The Bridgeport 


Screens 
Hartford Wire Works Co The (Windows, Doors 
and Porches) Hartford 
Norlee Aluminum Prod Corp Bloomfield 


< Screw Caps 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The (small for bottles) 
Derby 


Screw Machines 
H P Townsend Mfg Company The 


Screw Machine Products 

Accurate Screw Products Inc (B & S Swiss & 
Davenports) Southington 
Apex Tool Co Inc The Bridgeport 
Auto Electric Screw Machine Co Inc 


Elmwood 


ridgeport 
Brown Manufacturing Co (up to 11%” capacity) 
; ew Britain 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp The New Haven 
Fairchild Screw Products Inc Winsted 
Franklin Screw Machine Co The (up to 1%” 
capacity) Hartford 
thwait Mfg Co A E (up to and incl 4”) 
Greist Mfg Co The (up to 14” expaeity) 
New Haven 


Hartford Machine Screw Co Div of Standard 
Screw Co (up to 5” capacity) Hartford 
Horberg Grinding Industries Inc (heat treated 
and ground type only) Bridgeport 


Screw Machine Products (Cont.) 
Stanley Humason Inc Forestville 
Independent Screw Machine Products (up to 

and incl 14” capacity) Hartford 
Junior Screw Machine Products Inc 
West Haven 
Lowe Mfg Co The Wethersfield 
Main Screw Machine Products (davenport & 
automatics exclusively) Waterbury 
National Automatic Products Company The 

3 Berlin 
Nelson 's Screw Machine Products Plantsville 
New Britain Machine Company The 

New Britain 

New ,Haven Screw Machine Prods Inc (up to 
14%” capacity) Milford 
Newton Screw Machine Products Co Plainville 
Olson Brothers Company (up to %” capacity) 


lainville 
Olson & Sons R P Southington 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
United Screw Machine Co Thomaston 
Waterbury Machine Tools & Products Co 

(Brown & Sharpe and Davenport) 
Waterbury 

Screw Machine Tools 
American Cam Company Ine (Circular Form 
Tools) Hartford 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc Reamers, Taps, Dies, 
Blades and Knurls) West Hartford 
Somma Tool Co (precision circular form tools) 
Waterbury 
Screws 
Allen Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
American Screw Company Willimantic 
Atlantic Screw Works (wood) Hartford 
Bristol Company The (socket set and socket cap 
screws) Waterbury 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Hartford Machine Screw Co Div of Standard 
Screw Co Hartford 
Holo-Krome Screw Corporation The (socket set 
and socket cap) West Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
Superior Manufacturing Co The Winsted 
Torrington Co The Torrington 
Screws—Socket 

Allen Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
Bristol Co The Waterbury 
Hartford Machine Screw Co Div of Standard 
Screw Co Hartford 
Holo-Krome Screw Corp The West Hartford 


Sealing Tape Machines 
Better Packages Inc (“‘Counterboy,” ‘“‘Tape- 
shooter,” “Big Inch”) Shelton 
Derby Sealers Inc (gummed and pressure- 
sensitive tapes) Derby 


Seals 
Russell Mfg Co (for oven doors and fire bulk- 
heads) Middletown 
Sewing Machines 
Greist Mfg Co The (Sewing Machine attach- 
ments) New Haven 
Singer Manufacturing Company The (indus- 
trial) Bridgeport 
Sharpeners 
Gorn Electric Co Ine (electric knife and 
scissors) Stamford 


Glastonbury 


Shaving Soaps 
J B Williams Co The 


Shears 
Acme Shear Co The (household) 


Sheet Metal Fabrications 
Lurie Inc A 


Sheet Metal Products 

American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Merriam Mfg Co (security boxes, fitted tool 
boxes, tackle boxes, displays) Durham 
Parsons Co Inc W A (fabricators) Durham 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
United Manufacturing Co Division of the W L 
Maxson Corp Hamden 


Sheet Metal Stampings 

American Brass Company The 
American Buckle Co The West Haven 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (aluminum, 
brass, bronze, copper, nickel silver, steel and 
other metals and alloys) Waterbury 
Terryville Mfg Co The Terryville 


Sheet Steel 
Dolan Steel Company Inc 


Shell Cores 
Victors Brass Foundry Inc 


Shell Molding 
Victors Brass Foundry Inc 


Bridgeport 


Bloomfield 


Waterbury 


Bridgeport 
Guilford 


Guilford 


Shells 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (aluminum, 
. bronze, copper, nickel silver—drawn, 
stamped—electric socket, screw) Waterbury 
Terryville Mfg Co The Terryville 
Wolcott Tool and Manufacturing Company Inc 
Waterbury 


Showcase Lighting Equipment 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 


Signals 
H C Cook Co The (for card files) Ansonia 


Signs 
Ad-Craft Displays, Inc. (all types, coentie 


only) oomfield 
Conn-Craft Co. (3 Dimensional, Plastic, Metal 
& Wood) Waterbury 
Silk Screen Process Printing 
Ad-Craft Displays Inc Bloomfield 
Norton Co R H New Haven 
Sirocco Screen prints New Haven 
Stifel & Kufta Inc New Britain 
Silk Screening on Metal 

Ad-Craft Displays Inc Bloomfield 
Merriam Mfg Co (Displays and Specialties, to 
order) Durham 
Silverware 

Wallace Silversmiths, Inc. 
Simulators 

Reflectone Corporation The 

Sintered Metal Products 
American Sinterings Div of Engineered Plas- 
tics Inc (Powder Metal Parts) Watertown 
Raybestos Division of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 
Bridgeport 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
American Cyanamid Company Waterbury 
Slide Fasteners 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (GRIPPER 
zippers) Waterbury 
Smoke Stacks 


Bigelow Company The (steel) 
Norwalk Tank Co The 


Wallingford 


Stamford 


New Haven 
South Norwalk 


Snap Fasteners 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (GRIPPER 
snap fasteners) Waterbury 


Soap 
J B Williams Co The (industrial soaps, toilet 
soaps, shaving soaps) Glastonbury 
Sound Equipment 
Vinco Electronics Corporation 


Special Machinery 
Banthin Engineering Company (complete and/ 


or parts) Bridgeport 
Black Rock Mfg Co The Bridgeport 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Federal Machine & Tool Co Bristol 
Fenn Mfg Co The Newington 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
H P Townsend Mfg Company The Elmwood 
National Sheradizing & Machine Co (mandrels 

& stock shells for rubber industry) Hartford 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 
Tucker Machine Co New Haven 


Special Parts 
Fenn Mfg Co The Newington 
Greist Mfg Co The (small machines, especially 
precision stampings) New Haven 
Hartford Machine Screw Company 
Div of Standard Screw Co Hartford 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Torrington Co The Torrington 
Spinnings 

Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
Spline Milling Machines 

Townsend Mfg Co The H P 


Spotwelding 
Spotwelders Ine (aluminum, steel, magnesium, 
titanium & alloys) Stratford 
Spray Painting Equipment and Supplies 
Lea Manufacturing Co The Waterbury 


Spring Coiling Machines 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The Torrington 
Spring Presses 
Townsend Mfg Co The H P 


Spring Units 
Owen Silent Spring Division American Chain 
& Cable Company Inc Bridgeport 


Spring Washers 
Barnes Co The Wallace Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Terryville Mfg Co The Terryville 


New Haven 


Elmwood 


Elmwood 


Springs 
Central Spring Co (Torsion and Double Tor- 
sion) Terryville 
Springs—Coil & Flat 

Barnes Co The Wallace Div Associated Spring 
orp Bristol 
Barrett Co William L Bristol 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 
Foursome Manufacturing Co Bristol 
Newcomb Spring Corp The Southington 
New England Spring Mfg Co Unionville 
Peck Spring Co The Plainville 
Stanley Humason Ine Forestville 


Springs—Flat 
Atlantic Precision Spring Co Forestville 
Barnes Co The Wallace Div Associated Soring 


Corp 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co 
Foursome Manufacturing Co 
Stanley Humason Inc 
New England Spring Mfg. Co. 
Peck Spring Co 


r 
Plainville 
Bristol 
Forestville 


Unionville 
Plainville 
(Advt.) 
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Springs—Wire 
Banner Spring Corporation Hartford 
wae Co The Wallace Div Associated Spring 


rp Bristol 
Bernston Co J W Plainville 
Bristol eae Manufacturing Co Plainville 
Colonial Spring Corporation The Hartford 
Connecticut Spring Corporation The (compres- 
sion, extension, torsion) Hartford 
Foursome Manufacturing Co Bristol 
ley Humason Inc Forestville 
Newcomb Spring Corp The Southington 
New England Spring Mfg. Co. Unionville 
Peck Spring Co Plainville 

D R Templeman Co (coil and torsion) 
Plainville 


Springs, Wire & Fiat 


Peck Spring Co Plainville 


Sprinklers 
) Manufacturing Company 


Scovill (GREEN 
SPOT Waterbury 
Stamped Metal Products 

American Brass Company The 


Stampings 

DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 
Foursome Manufacturing Co Bristol 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (small) 
Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (aluminum, 
brass, bronze, copper, nickel silver, steel 
and other metals and ys—automotive, 
electrical, radio, ete—deep drawn, enameled) 


Water 
Stanley Pressed Metal “Gril 


New Britain 

Stampings—Small 
Acme Shear Co The Bridgeport 
Barnes Co The Wallace Div Associated oriee 


rp ristol 
Barret Co William L Bristol 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 
Greist Manufacturing Co The New Haven 
Stanley Humason Inc Forestville 
Wire Form Inc Milldale 


Waterbury 


Stamps 
Bell-Adam Steel Stamp Co. (steel) New Britain 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (steel) 


New Haven 
Parker-Hartford Corporation (steel) Hartford 
Schwab & Company (steel) 


Bridgeport 
Stationery Specialties 
American Brass Company The 


Steel Castings 
Hartford Electric Steel Corp The (carbon, low 
alloy and stainless steel castings) Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 


Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 
Barnes Co The Wallace Div Associated Spring 


Bristo 
Detroit Steel Corporation —— 


Hamden 

Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Seymour Manufacturing Co. The Seymour 
Ulbrich Stainless Steels Wallingford 
Wallingford 


Wallingford Steel Company 
Steel—Cold Rolled Strip 
Detroit Steel Corporation Hamden 


Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 
Detroit Steel Corporation New Haven 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 


Steel Goods 


Merriam Mfg Co (sheets products to order) 
Durham 


Waterbury 


Steel—Ground Fiat Stock 
Thompson & Son Co The Henry G 


New Haven 
Steel Rolling Rules 
Waterbury Lock & Specialty Co The 


Steel Stamps 
Cooney Engraving Co 


Milford 


Branford 


Stereotypes 
New Haven Electrotype Div Electrographic 
Corp New Haven 
Stop Clocks, Electri 
H C Thompson Clock Co the aed 


Storage Batteri 
R A E Storage Battery Mfg Co. 


Auburn Manufactu tng — Th 
anufacturing mpan. textile, 
industrial, skate, canines ” Mignon: 


Sti Steel 
Dolan Steel Gussie bee 


Structural Mouldi 
Leed Co The H A — 


Studio Couches 
Waterbury Mattress Co 


Bristol 


Glastonbury 


Bridgeport 
Hamden 
Waterbury 


Super Refractories 
Mullite Works Refractories Div H K Porter Co 
ne Shelton 
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Surface Metal Raceway & Fittings 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 


Surgical Dressings . 
Acme Cotton Products Co Inc East Killingly 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


Surgical Rubber Goods 
Seamless Rubber Company The 


Swaging Machinery 

Fenn Mfg Co The Newington 
Torrington Co The ‘Torrington 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Division of Textron Inc Waterbury 


Sweeping Compounds 
Nielsen & Sons Inc John R South Windsor 
Switchboards Wire and Cables 


Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


New Haven 


Switches—Electric 
General Electric Company 


Synthetic Fabrics 
American Felt 


Tableware—Stainless Steel _ 
Wallace Silversmiths, Inc. Wallingford 


Tableware—Sterling Silver 
Wallace Silversmiths, Inc. Wallingford 


Tabulating Equipment—Manual 
Denominator Company Inc Woodbury 
Veeder-Root Incorporated Hartford 


Bridgeport 


Glenville 


Iding D Uaioe Tool & Die Co 
Acme Weldin iv Uni ‘00 e 
. West Hartford 
Bigelow Company The (steel) New Haven 
Comco Inc Div of Enthone Inc ial, alloy 
and lined) ew Haven 
Colonial Blower Co (steel and alloy) Plainville 
Connecticut Welders Inc (steel, alloy & lined) 
Wallingford 
Enthone Inc New Haven 
King Co Alfred B (steel, alloy and lined) 


North Haven 
Norwalk Tank Co The South Norwalk 
Rolock Inc (Alloy) Fairfield 
Storts Welding Company (steel and a 


eriden 


Tap Extractors 


Walton Company The West Hartford 


Tape 
Russell Mfg Co (Glass Electrical Insulating 
Tapes, Glass Fabrics for Plastic Moulding) 
Middletown 


Tapes—Industrial Pressure Sensitive 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


Tape Machines 
Better Packages Inc (Manual and electric 
models for case taping) Shelton 
Derby Sealers Inc (manual and electric = 
rby 
Taps 

Hanson-Whitney Company The 

Pratt & Whitney Co Inc 


Tarred Lines 
Brownell & Co Inc 


Telemetering Instruments 
Bristol Co The 


Television—Radio 
Junior Screw Machine Products Inc 


West Haven 
Testers—Insulation 


Hartford 
West Hartford 


Moodus 


Waterbury 


McNeal J D New Haven 


Testers—Insulation Wire & Cable 
Davis Electric Company Wallingford 
Testers—Nondestructive, Ultrasonic 
Sperry Products Inc Danbury 


Testing 
State Testing Laboratory Inc (environmental, 
X-ray, tensile, bearings) Bridgeport 


Textile Printing Gums 
Polymer Industries Inc 


Textile Processors 
Amerbelle Corporation 


Thermometers 
Bristol Co The (recording and automatic con- 
trol) Waterbury 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Stratford 


Thin Gauge Metals 
Plume & Atwood Mfg The Thomaston 
Thinsheet Metals Co The (plain or tinned in 
rolls) Waterbury 


Springdale 


Rockville 


Thread 
American Thread Co The Willimantic 
Belding Heminway Corticelli Putnam 
Thread Chasers 
Geometric Tool Division, Greenfield Tap & Die 
Corp New Haven 


Thread Gages 
Hanson-Whitney Company Hartford 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc West Hartford 

Thread Milling Machines 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc West Hartford 
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Thread Ro 
Bland Burner Co The Toe Products Div 
Hartford 


Thread Rolling Machinery 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Mettler Machine Tool Inc New Haven 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Division of Textron Inc Waterbury 


Threading Machines 
Grant Mfg & Machine Co The (double end 
automatic) Bridgeport 


Timers, Interval 
A W Haydon Co The Waterbury 
H C Thompson Clock Co The Bristol 
Cramer Controls Corporation The Centerbrook 
Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 


Timing Devices 

B & N Tool & Engineering Co (development 
and model work) Thomaston 
Cramer Controls Corporation The Centerbrook 
A W Haydon Co The Waterbury 
Lux Clock Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
Rhodes Inc MH Hartford 

United States Time Corporation The 
Waterbury 


Timing Devices & Time Switches 
A W Haydon Co The Waterbury 
Lux Clock Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 


Tinning 
Thinsheet Metals Co The (nen-Gorseng 3 poatels fo 


rolls) aterbury 
Wilcox-Crittenden Div North & Judd Mfg Co 
Middletown 


Tires 
Armstrong Rubber Company The West Haven 


Tokens 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (bus, street 
car and subway fare) Waterbury 


Tool Bits 
Thompson & Son Co The Henry G New Haven 


Tool Chests 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The Willimantic 


Tool Hardening 


Commercial Metal Treating Co Bridgeport 


Tools 
B & N Tool & Engineering Co (dies, jigs, fix- 
tures, sub-press and progressive) Thomaston 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 


Tools & Dies 
Metropolitan Tool & Die Hartford 
Moore Special Tool Co Bridgeport 
Swan Tool & Machine Co_The Hartford 


Tools, Dies & Fixtures 


Greist Mfg Co The New Haven 


Tools, Dies, Jigs & Fixtures 
Lyons Tool & Die (modelwork, jig sores) 


Otterbein CoJ A 
Telke Tool & Die Mfg Co 


Tools, Fixtures, Gau 
Fredericks Tool Co J F 


Totalizers 
Reflectone Corporation The 


eriden 
Middletown 
Kensington 


ges 
West Hartford 
Stamford 


Toys 
Geo S Scott Mfg Co The 
Gilbert Co The A C 
N N Hill Brass Co The 
Terryville Mfg Co The (stampings oon) 
e' 
Waterbury 


Wallingford 


Waterbury Companies Inc 


Transformers 
Monarch Electric Co (Allis Chalmers) 
New Britain 


Trucks—Commercial 
Metropolitan Body Company (International 
Harvester Truck chassis and ee 


Track—Lift 
Excelsior Hardware Co The 


Trucks—Skid Platforms 


Excelsior Hardware Co The (lift) Stamford 


Tube Cli 
H C Cook Co The (for collapsible tubes) 
Wei B Mfg Co The (f {net 
eimann Bros ‘ge Co e (for 
tubes) 7 Derby 


Tube Fittings 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (UNIFLARE 
flared tube and LOXIT compression tube) 
Waterbury 


Tubers 
Standard Machinery and Davis-Standard Divi- 
sions of Franklin Research Corp Mystic 
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Tubes—Collapsible Metal 
Sheffield Tube Corp The New London 


Tubing 

American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
G & O Manufacturing Co (finned) New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass and 
Copper) Waterbury 
Wallingford Steel Co The (stainless and super 
metals) Wallingford 


Tubing—Flexible Metallic 
American Brass Co Metal Hose Branch 
Waterbury 


Tubing—Heat Exchanger 
American Brass Company The 


Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company 


Waterbury 


Tumbling Barrels and Accessories 
Nielsen & Sons Inc John R South Windsor 


Tumbling Equipment and Supplies 
Esbec Barrel Finishing Corp Byram 


Tumbling Service 
Esbec Barrel Finishing Corp Meriden 


Turntables 
Macton Machinery Company Inc (industrial & 
display) Stamford 


Typewriters 
Royal McBee Corp 
Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters—Portable 
Underwood Corporation 


Hartford 
Hartford 


Hartford 


Typewriter Ribbons and Supplies 
Royal McBee Corp Hartford 
Underwood Corporation 
Hartford and Bridgeport 


Ultrasonic Processing Equipment 
General Ultrasonics Co The Hartford 


Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Uniforms 
Magson Uniform Co. 


V-Belt Drives 
Monarch Electric Co (Allis Chalmers) 
New Britain 


Kensington 


Valves 

Jenkins Bros Bridgeport 
Vacuum Bottles and Containers 

American Thermos Products Co Norwich 


Vacuum Cleaners 
Electrolux Corporation 


id Greenwich 
Spencer Turbine Co The 


Hartford 


Valves—Aircraft 
Bridgeport Thermostat Div Robertshaw-Fulton 
Controls Co Milford 


Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Caldwell Mfg Co New Britain 


Valves—Safety & Relief 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc 


Vanity Boxes 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Plume & Atwood Manufacturing Co Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 


Stratford 


. Velvets 
American Velvet Co (owned and operated by 
A Wimpfheimer & Bros Inc) tonington 
Leiss Velvet Mfg Co Inc The Willimantic 


Venetian Blinds 
Findell Manufacturing Company Manchester 
Jennings Company The S Barry New Haven 


Ventilating Systems 
Colonial Blower Company 
Ventilating Supplies Inc 


Vertical Shapers 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc - 


Plainville 
Plainville 


West Hartford 


Vibraters—Pneumatic 
Branford Co The (industrial) New Britain 


Vinyl Extrusion & Moulding Co ds 
Electronic Rubber Co mPStamford 


Vises 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (Quick- 
Action Vises) Newington 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The (Combina- 
tion Bench Pipe) illimantic 


Wall Pa 
Stamford Wall Paper Co Tes Stamford 


Washers 

American Felt Co (felt) Glenville 
Auburn Manufacturing Compary The (all ma- 
terials) Middletown 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Fabricon Corp Unionville 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass & copper) 
Thomaston 

Saling Manufacturer Company (made to order) 
Unionville 

Terryville Mfg Co The (made to order—all 
metals) Terryville 

Washers—Felt 
American Felt Co Glenville 
Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 
Plant) Unionville 
Watches 
E Ingraham Co The Bristol 
United States Time Corporation The Waterbury 
Water Deionizers 
Penfield Mfg Co Meriden 
Water Heaters 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The (instantaneous 
& storage) Hartford 
Water Heaters— Electric 


Bauer & Company Inc Hartford 


Water Heaters—Gas or Kerosene 
Holyoke Heater Corp of Conn Inc Hartford 


Waxes 
Harrison Company The A S (and other pro- 
tective coatings) South Norwalk 


Waxes—Floor 
Fuller Brush Co The 


Webbing 
Russell Mfg Co (Webbing for Safety Seat 
Belts—all types of webbing) Middletown 


Hartford 


Wedges 
Saling Manufacturing Company (hammer & 
axe) Unionville 
Welded Products 
Acme Welding Div United Tool & Die Co 
West Hartford 


, Welding 
Aircraft Welding & Mfg Co Inc (aluminum, 
stainless steel, magnesium) Hartford 
Ansonia Steel Fabrication Co., Inc., (steel, 
stuinless steel and aluminum fabrication) 
, Ansonia 
Connecticut Welders Inc (fabrication & repairs) 
4 Wallingford 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Industrial Welding Company (Equipment 
Manufacturers—Steel Fabricators) Hartford 
King Co Alfred B North Haven 


Welding—Lead 
Connecticut Welders Inc (tanks & coils) 

3 Wallingford 
King Co Alfred B North Haven 
Lead Products, Inc. (tanks and fabrication) 

: Manchester 
Storts Welding Company (tanks and fabrica- 
tion) Meriden 
Welding—Lead Bricks 

Lead Products, Inc. 

4 Welding Rods 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 
Bristol Brass Co The (brass & bronze) Bristol 


Welding Solder 
Lead Products, Inc. (wire, bar and cakes and 
babbits) Manchester 


Wells 
Church Co The Stephens B 


Wicks 
American Felt Co Glenville 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (felt, as- 
) Middletown 
Hartford 


Manchester 


Seymour 


tos) 
Holyoke Heater Corp of Conn Inc 


Wiffle Ball 
Wiffle Ball Inc The New Haven 


Window & Door Guards 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
Smith Co The John P 


Wire 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Atlantic Wire Co The (steel) Branford 
Bartlett Hair Spring Wire Ca The 
: North Haven 
Bristol Brass Corp The (brass & bronze) 
Bristol 
Driscoll Wire Co The (steel) Shelton 
Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 
enameled magnet) Winsted 
Platt Bros & Co The 
(zine and zinc alloy wires Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass, bronze, 
nickel silver) Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass, Bronze 
and Nickel Silver) aterbury 
Wire and Cable 
Continental Wire Corp (for industrial and 
military applications) Wallingford 
General Electric Company (for residential, com- 
mercial and industrial applications) 
Bridgeport 
Rockbestos Products Corporation (all asbestos, 
mining, shipboard and appliance —— 
ew Haven 
(Advt.) 


Hartford 
New Haven 


Wire Arches & Trellises 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
John P Smith Co The 


Wire Baskets 
Rolock Inc Fairfield 
Wiretex Mfg Inc (Industrial, for acid, heat, 
treating and degreasing) Bridgeport 


Wire Cloth 
Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 
C O Jeliff Mfg Co The (all metal, all meshes) 


Southport 
Pequot Wire Cloth Co Inc Norwalk 
Rolock Inc (Alloy) Fairfield 
Smith Co The John P 


New Haven 

Wire Dipping Baskets 
Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 
John P Smith Co The New Haven 


Wire Formin?’ Machinery 
Nilson Machine Company The A H Shelton 
Torrington Manufacturing Company The 
Torrington 


Hartford 
New Haven 


Wire Formings 
Master Engineering Company West Cheshire 
North & Judd Manufacturing Co New Britain 
Peck Spring Co Plainville 
Turner & Seymour Manufacturing Co The 
Torrington 
Wire Forms 
Atlantic Precision Spring Co Forestville 
Banner Spring Corporation Hartford 
Barnes Co The Wallace Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 
Central Spring Co (short run orders) 
Terryville 
Colonial Spring Corporation The Hartford 
Connecticut Spring Corporation The Hartford 
Foursome Manufacturing Co Bristol 
Gemco Manufacturing Co Inc Southington 
Stanley Humason Inc Forestville 
New England Spring Mfg Co Unionville 
Peck Spring Co Plainville 
Templeman Co D R Plainville 
Terryville Manufacturing Co Terryville 
Wire Form Inc Milldale 
Wire Goods 
American Buckle Co The (overall trimmings) 
est Haven 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (To Order) 
Waterbury 


Wire Partitions 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
John P Smith Co The 


Wire Products 
Stanley Humason Inc Forestville 
Peck Spring Co Plainville 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (to order) 
Thomaston 


Hartford 
New Haven 


Wire Reels 
Mettler Machine Tool Inc New Haven 
Nilson Machine Company The A H Shelton 


Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Division of Textron Inc Waterbury 


Wire Rings 
American Buckle Co The (pan handles and 
tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 
Stanley Humason Inc Forestville 
Peck Spring Co Plainville 
Templeman Co D R Plainville 


Wire—Specialties 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The New Haven 


Wire Straightening and Cutting Machinery 
Mettler Machine Tool Inc New Haven 


Wiring Devices 
Harvey Hubbell Inc Bridgeport 

Wood Scrapers 
Fletcher-Terry Co The 


Woodwork 
C H Dresser & Sons Inc (Mfg all kinds of 
woodwork) Hartford 
Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 


Woven Felts—Weol 
Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 
Plant) Unionville 


Yarns 
Aldon Spinning Mills Corporation The (fine- 
woolen and specialty) Talcottville 
Ensign-Bickford Co The (jute-carpet) 
Simsbury 
Hartford Spinning Incorporated (Wollen, knit- 
ting and weaving yarns) Unionville 


Forestville 


Zine 
Platt Bros & Co The (ribbon, strip and wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 


Zinc Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 


Zine Die Castings 
Mt Vernon Die Casting Corporation Stamford 
Stewart Die Casting Div Stewart-Warner Corp 


Bridgeport 


West Haven 
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In the Heart of Hartford's Redevelopment Area! 


HAVE YOU TRIED BARNEY'S? 








Looking around for shop equipment? Barney’s has just about the big- 
gest selecton in New England. Best brands like Neiman, Lyon, Equipto, 
Angle-Steel. Free planning service too! 


OFFICE FURNITURE * SHOP EQUIPMENT 
450 FRONT ST. * HARTFORD °* EST. 1930 
PHONE JAckson 2-6221 





SELF-GRIPPING @® SELF-LOCKING 


— 
NUT 


CUTS COST, SPEEDS ASSEMBLY ... 
ELIMINATES WASHERS, WRENCHES 


High-quality, low-cost nut is made of spring-tempered high carbon 
steel or of tempered aluminum. Has cut threads and a flange with 
turned-down corners which bite into material to which applied. Spring 
flange is deflected during tightening for vibration-proof assembly. 
Used by leading manufacturers. Available in sizes 6-32 through 14”-20. 
Other sizes in process. 


too, 
Wotations 


Write for FREE Literature and Samples 


THE WATERBURY PRESSED METAL CO. 


300 CHASE AVE. e WATERBURY 14, CONN. 





Acme Surplus Containers 
Albee-Campbell, Inc. 
Allen, Russell & Allen 
Anderson Associates 
Anderson-Nichols, Inc. 
Auburn Manufacturing Co. 


Barney’s of Hartford 

Bavier, Bulger & McCullough 
Benneti, Ronald V. 

Boston Envelope Co. 


Chase Brass & Copper Co., Inc. 


Church Co., The Stephen B. 
Clark Bros. Bolt Co. 
Colonial Blower Co. 


Commercial Metal Treating, Inc. 


Connecticut Bank & Trust Co. 
Connecticut Medical Service 


Connecticut Utility Companies 


Advertising Index 
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1959-60 Edition 

Distribution 35,000 copies 

Total Distribution—6 printings—125,000 copies 
to all Connecticut high schools 


‘We sincerely hope that ‘Planning Your Future in Connecticut Industry’’ carries 
value for all concerned: for our high school students in the selection of a reward- 
ing career; for our teachers in helping to interpret the Connecticut vocational scene 
more vividly, and for our industries in helping to maintain the superior employee 
standards which they now enjoy.’’ From THE FOREWORD. 


THE CONNECTICUT LIGHT AND POWER COMPANY e THE HARTFORD ELECTRIC LIGHT COMPANY 
THE HOUSATONIC PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY . THE UNITED ILLUMINATING COMPANY 





This is the time of year when thought given to heating economy can pay divi- 
dends throughout the winter. 


Balco Bunker “C” costs less per gallon than conventional fuels . . . AND, it 
delivers more pure heat—far more BTU’s per gallon. 


Ballard’s dependable all-weather fleet of trucks will deliver comfort and econ- 
omy where and when you need it. 


Call a Ballard Heating engineer at JAckson 9-3341 for prompt, expert advice 
on your heating problems. No obligation, of course. 


The BALLARD OIL Co. 


“HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 








